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BITBRATURA, 


around him,” and has left the inspection of thy evil-doers to two “dragons | me, to apply toa London bookseller. I had seen one 2s. 6d. volume of pt 
with lidless eyes ! Arcades ambo—policemen both, stiff of collar and stout of | published inthe country by subscription ; but I did not know how to get 








THE SUIT OF THE MINSTREL. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


What a dream of delight! while young Victor was wooing 


Proud Constance, sole heiress of Bernard of Bonn— 
In that tenderest of times, when the vintage is viewing 
Its deep shadow’s glow, where the Rhine rushes on. 


Superb as a cloud in the sunset, that maiden 
ith her eyes of broad blackness and luminous cheek— 
Heard the tale, low and sweet, like a breeze odour-laden, 
That fever'd the fraillip of Victor to speak. 


Fond haunter of moon-brighten’d hills !—the sweet merit 
Of his country’s wild Magi—the minstrels of old— 
Had fill’d with an early enchantment his spirit, 
Till it master’d the Art they melodiously told. 


Long unheard in his heart lay the gift unawaking, 
Till Constance rose suddenly bright on hia way ; 

Then the songs of his soul sounded out, like the shaking 
Of those chords that salute, in the Desert, the day. 


And the lone poet’s praise, to that lady so peerless, 
Grew essential as dew tothe lily’s hot life— 

And she won him to mix with the festive and fearless 
In the joust or the revel’s magnificent strife. 


The enthusiast yielded ; and far from the mountains 
Whose blue shadows’ softness grew up in his soul, 
He came—’mid the crowd thronging luxury’s fountains, 

The wealth of his wasted existence to roll. 


Of the gallants her steps’ fairy music attending, 
Was Victor for ever in fervency first ; 

With his harp’s inspiration immortally blending 
The visions his daring idolatry nurst. 


And her triumph to Constance fresh glory was bringing, 
From her eyes more victoriously darted the day, 

As Time, through her life’s cloudless atmosphere winging, 
At her feet saw that youth, with his lyre and lay. 


She would linger—would listen—her full heart’s expression’ 


To that slave in one glance’s dark volley convey’d ; 
And she loved him to sing of the lofty concessions 
That high-born maidens to minstrels have made. 


Yet, guarded in guile, from her lips raby-burning, 
The one word so watch'd for by love never fel! : 

Poor Minstrel, no passion by passion returning, 
Shall ever the clouds closing o’er thee dispel ! 


(Oh! as bud in the blight be the lip of the woman, 
Who, to wing the dull moments in indolence past, 
Can foster with flattery cold and inhuman 
Some heart’s noble hopes but to break it at last !) 


’*T was when Victor was loudest, by lance and lute vaunting 
His mistress unmatch'd from the Rhine to the Rhone— 


While his lode-star of life was her aspect enchanting— 


That she wedded her kinsman, Count Hugh of Cologne. 


Fly now to the haunts of thy boyhood—thou dreamer ! 
This truth like the hunter's keen shaft in thy brain— 

That trampled and mock’d by one idolized schemer, 
Thou, at least, hast no fierier hell-cup to drain ! 


His darkness came down with no softening gradation, 
On the noon of his life it was instantly night— 

*T waa the thunderbolt killing with swift desolation, 
In its greenness and glory, the pine of the height. 


Yet think not that Constance triumphantly wended 
In bliss as in beauty her heartless career— 

The voice of that wrong’d uncomplaining One, blended 
With the breeze, was at midnight a curse to her ear. 


When proudly before her the banquet was blazing, 
And nobles pledged high to her beauty—her eyes 
Ever saw, as through clouds, by a lonely hearth gazing, 

A pale wither’d man like a spectre, to rise. " 


In Cologne’s banner’d aisles, Countess Constance is sleeping, 


And leagues far away, by a blue river’s side, 
Over Victor's green turf silent Evening is weeping— 
May their souls, at the Judgment, not sever as wide ! 
THE NEWLY DEAD. 
Give her again to Earth! 
There's safety there! She shall no more repine. 
The fruit hath fall’n from life’s o’erloaded vine. 
Where shall they find her now, the weary train 
Of earth-emotions, racking heart and brain 
At each new sorrow’s birth? 


Gone to the shadows—gone ! 
Oh! better thus! 
Who frof the sleep of the grave’s pillow wake 
The weary-hearted! Beautifully lies 
On that dead cheek the reflex of the skies 
Whither the soul hath flown! 


Her childhood lives again ! 
Sen, look upon thy mother—and rejoice, 


Even while the gushing sob shall choke thy voice ! 
Look on her !—from the cold world’s dungeon freed, 


No more beneath oppression’s lash to bleed— 
The ransomed slave of Pain ! 


Eveanora Lovtsa Montacv. | 


Ie a 
MY FIRST LITERARY ADVENTURE. 


: * That schoolboy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot.” 
No, never shall I forget thee, dear little town of Arlingford ! 
thou art changed as well as I? “ 


Who such a rest would break ? 


with new books! Is this, then, the place where I played so much, and learned 


| blundering of that Irish lad Kerry, vitiis nemo sine nascitur—“ no one is 
born without life ;” optimus ille est, qui minimis urgetur—“ but he is best off 
who has the least of it.” Alas! Gordon and Kerry, where are ye now! How 





widely dispersed, how variously disposed of, are my mates of old! some coun- | beginning the study of algebra ; and my choice of those three magic 
| try curates, some London tradesmen, some sallow lawyers, some half-pay cap- | der cover of which to correspond with my London merchant, was m 

tains, some married, some gone to foreign lands, some—no, none hanged ; but | cordance with the algebraic custom, whereby “unknown quantities arec 
| represented by the J/as¢ letters of the alphabet.”) Two quires of 
| did I now purchase, and made a fair transcript from the rough copy of 
‘« What is this all about ?” says, perchance, my reader —if reader I have, and | in my best hand; a hand of the goodness of which those who have 
if he have read so far. Have patience, worthy sir, or gentle madam, I am co- | habit of looking over exercises written by grammar-school boys may 


|—one a Whig-Radical M. P. for the united boroughs of Blundermore and 
| Truckleton ! 


ming to my story, such as it is, immediately. At the aforementioned grammar- 


school it was that I, after undergoing and recoyering from both measles and | folded it—packed it (with a note, modest yet dignified, prudent yet 
small-pox, was first afflicted with an attack of cacoethes scribendi, that disease | nary, so at least I fancied, addressed to Messrs. B anc 
which, like*love, is nullis medicabilis herbis, proof against birch, insatiable of | Row,) in a thin white paper, within a thick brown ditto, within another mioderately 
Thad always a thicker white ditto, on which the direction was very plainly wri 


laurel. The developement of the complaint happened thus. 
| feeling that it wasa fine thing to be first, and longed to be in some way the 
“cock of the school.” But “ Fate forbade :” in scholastic merit I was second 
and decidedly and hopelessly second, to Gordon ; in sport and gymnastics Kerry 
touk the lead; I, alas! was too short-legged for a good leaper, and butterfinger- 
}ed atacatch. Glory at these entrances then being shut out, what was | todo? 
Once, as I was reading the article ‘“Eratostratus,” in Lempriere’s Dictionary, 
I conceived a sudlen thought of setting fire to the school house. Conscience, 
however, was startled at the crime; and, moreover, prudence with warning 
| voice whispered to me, that I should obtain no notoriety by this means, if I were | 
not known to be the incendiary ; and that if 1 were, I should infallibly be hanged. 
This ‘“ gave me pause ;” and I dismissed the notion of committing the school, 
as well as the school-exercises, emendaturis ignibus. At last, one day, I chan- 
ced to meet with that most interesting book, The Remains of Henry Kirk | 
White. I read of his juvenile attempts in literature ; | pondered—F longed— | 
Why should not 7 be a boy author? The radiant vision took possession of my | 
soul, and in a moment ‘“‘ gay hope was mine by fancy drest ;” slide after slide | 
was exhibited in my mental magic lantern with a rapidity magical indeed. I 
pictured myself sitting deliciously incog. in acorner of the Arlingford booksel- 
ler’s shop, hearing the fair and clever Miss Albotham asking for “ that charming 


| new book by the talented boy at Mr. Roddle’s school ;” I imagined the looks of | 


, surprise, of envy, of admiratien, with which my schoolfellows would behold the 
opening of the parcel of copies which I would generously present to each and 
all; I anticipated a variation in my favour from the regular half-yearly circular 


hand? Changed as thou art, still do I love thee, still gaze with affection, | scribers—moreover, I thought it would be a derogatory sort of thing; and 
whenever chance brings me within thy bounds, upon thy altered features ; | remembered that the said volume of poems which I had seen thus publish 
still with such looks as those wherewith the ghost of a dead monarch might sur- | a dirty snuff-coloured cover, and was printed on a whitey-brown sort of t 
vey a coronation do! behold thy ancient grammar-school, now embosomed in —faugh! 
new gardens, presided over by a new master, filled with new boys, supplied | dread ; but T had no money to start the thing. So, after taking counsel witl 
own magnanimous self, I fully decided on offering my MS. to a London ¥ 
so little? where I admired the daring translation of our head classic Gordon, | monger; though, at the same time, I rather redged him the profit 
‘Pci’ ‘and well it may be so” (Odyss. i. 160;) where I laughed at the lively | must needs make of my labours. As a preliminary step, I admitted ir ) 
of half-confidence the bookseller of Arlingford. 


| the London Highflyer—paid the carriage—saw the precious charge deposited in 
| the front-boot ;—the passengers took their places—the coachmé 


, Stable-boys in the very-moment of projection—away rattled the coach up the 
{ « 


| emulate him who purposed introducing the whole Encyclopedia Britannica into 
his book by way of a quotation; I will but give a few brief bits—ez pede 
| Hereulem :— 


which, with my bill for board and tuition, conveyed to my parents the gratifying | 


information that ‘‘their son's acquirements of learning and regularity of con- 

duct were perfectly satisfactory ;’”’ surely, thought I, my preceptor will just 

mention that Master has published a very pretty little volume, highly cre- 
| ditable to so youthful a writer, &c. I bethought me also of profit as well as 
' fame : how should I lay out the money which the London publisher would give 
| me for the copyright ! 
| would buy a new fishing-rod, a dazzling shirt-pin, a splendid copy of Shak- 
| speare ; in short, ‘I would do such things—what they were I knew not.” But, 
in the meantime, what should be the work that should thus raise me to the pin- 
nacle of glory, and enable me to revel in pastry and popularity ? An epic? Too 
long for my present impatience. A play? My good mother did not approve of 





| theatricals. Besides, | had a faint notion that [ might not be able to construct 
| @ first-rate epic or tragedy. A collection of miscellaneous poems? The very 
thing. No trouble to invent stories or evolve plots ; no fear of wearying readers 


by an occasional page of dull connecting narrative ; plenty of scope for varie- 
| ty: grave and gay, moral and facetious, descriptive and sentimental, gems of 
poesy in one bright cluster—enchanting ! irresistible! Now, then, for subjects 
| —subjects I desired, eagerly as a would-be monarch or anatomist 
| ever, could be no difficulty. Had IJ not read scores of novels from the Arling- 
ford circulating library! and did [ not know that every scene of nature, every 
| occurrence in life, was a subject for poetry ? Did I not remember being struck 
| with a splendid passage in a romance which I read but the day before, which 
} ran somewhet in this manner: ‘ The infuriate bull plunged his horns through 
| the riding-habit of the terrified Matilda, and dragging her from her plunging 
| steed, bore her to the end of the avenue; and would shortly have brought her 
| to the end of her life, had she not luckily contrived to slip off into a deep and 
| narrow ditch beneath his reach. Here, having somewhat recovered from her 
alarm, she lay on her back awaiting the arrival of assistance, and gave vent to 
| her feelings in the following exquisite little sonnet :— 

| ***Q horned brute, whose flame-beflashing eve 

| Glares with vain rage on me, who down here lie,’ ” &c. &c. &c. 


If poetry could be made in such distracting circumstances, and on such un- 


| promising themes, need [ fear that I, tossed by no bull, squeezed into the bot- | 


} tom of no ditch, should not be able to write at my ease on subjects innumera- 
ble? 
quite innumerable ; nor did I by any means feel at my case. 
a fascinating occupation, an engrossing pursuit. I was filled with a “ fearful 
joy.” All other things were as nothing. I shirked cricket ; I blundered over 
my lessons; I was laughed at by my schoolfellows ; scolded by my master,— 
what caredI? What cared I for cricket’? (unless, indeed, verses might be 
| made upon it.) What cared I for Homer and Virgil? Homer and Virgil— 

pshaw !—neither of them ever wrote a collection of miscellaneous poems! | 
| composed in solitary walks ; I wrote down my compositions in secret moments ; 
| ‘and still I wrote, and still the writing grew,” till | had filled three sixpenny 

copy-books with scrawled and blotted ‘shreds and patches” of rhyme (blank 
verse I thought too easy and commonplace.) 
—boy, I mean; and thought, at least, as highly of the value of these first 
three existing volumes of my works as the siby! did of the last three surviving 
ones of hers. ‘”T'will do, ’twill do!” triumphantly cried I; ** as to quality, | 
think I may be pretty sure ; and as to quantity, there must be enough to make 
a very pretty little book ! 





| twenty lines per page, with spaces for headings of the 


‘a Ge & 7S saath t ohick dan "a ‘om poe Aaghnter pee | correspondence, I presume, between the author and his publisher!” J] took 
ottoms o pages to whi , nds of Various articles wi - ) . the fatal packet in my hands, which trembled, inspite of my attempt at keep- 
quite reach, there would be full 100 pages; and then the blank leaves at the | jng Up an appearance of composure ; and, returning to the school-house with 
 peginning and end—the covers—yes—it would be a very pretty little volume | hurried steps, ran up to my bedroom, shut the door, and in hasty dread of 
indeed. 7 


whatever book was in my h 


a What though one ‘smooth and level pave- | size.” Meantime, this all-to-be-unparalleled book of mine existed but in posse ; 
meg _— presents its dull * plane superiicies” where pebbles of divers sizes } and though I gazed with anxivus delight on the writing-desk which held the 
and colours were wont to wear ot » shoes “Us 9 ae , + ; ’ | 
dallas hee why: ve shor of us youth,” as we lounged to | MSS., and whenever I raised the lid, which was not seldom, heheld with rap 
, . 7 ong thy street (thou hadst but only one!) in fancy ture the copy books filled with origina’s (vanity taucht me to 1 I was by 

, , > > , . » » q . ” Y © ' 

observed of all observers in thy most observer-teeming windows What [ no means satistied with “ conte mplating” my literary treasure as it reposed ‘in 
t ough thy lamps burn no more with the poetic light of the ‘ midnight oil,” | arcd,” i.e. in the writing desk aforesaid (“* populus ‘me sibilat’ came not into 
but fiercely blaze with utilitarian gas? > 


sleeps now in sounder slumber than ever 


What though thy ancient watchman 
he slept “with his watchman’s coat 


my mind,) and serious!y set to work to launch my paper-boat on the open sea 
—in short, to publish. I adhered to the thought which had first occurred to 
i] 


I would treat the whole school with cheesecakes; | | 


There, how- | 


Now,then,did I indeed commence author,and write on subjec’s not, indeed, | 
I was engaged in | 


Then was I indeed a proud mat | 


I counted the number of the lines—nearly 2000 ; at 


With much interest did I weigh upon my expanded palm, and mea- | interruption cut the string, tore open the brown paper cover, and beheld— 
sure with extended span every accidence and delectus within my reach which | « 


| Was somewhat of the size of my intended volume; nay, for a day or two, | 
; and, I would instinctively take about fifty or sixty 
What though | leaves between my finger and thumb, and think, ‘* Yes, this will be about the | 
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As to publishing on my own account—the risk I did not, indese 


my 
ort 
I inquired of him the address of 
a likely London publisher of poetry ; and begged him to take in for me @ letter 
which would probably soon be consigned to his care for X.Y.Z. (1 was just then 
un- 

} ac 
honly 


adequate notion. The copy for the press was finished : I read i 


and Bruin, 


—tied the 
parcel—sealed up the knot of the string—delivered it myself to the coachman of 


“« grasped the 
flowing reins ’’—off started the horses, the cloths being whisked @ff them by the 
street—turned the corner—it was gone ! 

As thou, reader, mayest perhaps never have seen the poems thus sent to 
seek their fortune,” let me here give thee a sample of my first literary 
manufacture. Nay, start not ; “as { use ink, 1 will some mercy shew,” nor 


Address to Spring. 
Hail, fairest season of the year, | 
To those who love thee ever dear! : 
At thy approach the pools no more 
Are frozen as they were before! 
Gc. Ge. de. 
The Lover's Return. 
‘‘ He’s coming! I hear his horn sound in the blast.” 
Said the maid, as her cloak o’er her shoulders she cast ; 
And hastened, regardless of pouring sleet, 
Her lover, returning unto her, to greet. 
fe. Ge. fe. 
On Confidence in Friendship. 
When once we have obtained a faithful friend, 
Our confidence in him should know no end; 
We should to him our inmost thoughts reveal, 
Nor from him any secret e’er conceal. 
When any thing occurs to us that’s new, 
We should ask his advice what we should do ; 
For want of confidence in friendship, is 
A thing that mars the fulness of its bliss; 
If by our friend we be not understood, 
He cannot do us all the good he would. 
Let then this motto shine upon our heart, 
‘To trust a friend, is surely friendship’s part.” 

Let me add the titles of a few others of these effusions of my youthful muse : 
—‘* Sylvanus and Albigenia; or, the Rural Lovers;” “On a Pig Pilfering a 
Potatoe from a Peasant’s Garden ;”’ ‘On Biting a Plam with a Wasp in it” 
(founded on fact); ** The Cow and Cuckoo ;” ** The Trampled Toad,” &c.&e. 
&c. “ Hold, enough!” 

How slowly to me appeared to pass the days ; how anxiously did I await the 
answer of Messrs. Brag and Bruin! Ona Friday (sailors are right, Friday 
is an unlucky day)—ona Friday did I send my precious venture to London. 
Saturday, Sunday passed—Monday came ; I longed to inquire at Mr. Pennink’s 
(the Arlingford bookseller), whether any letter was come for me ; however, I 
resisted the inclination by representing to myself that it was actually impossi- 
ble that any answer could yet have arrived from Brag and Bruin. On Tuesday 
I could not forbear sauntering into the shop; I did not, however, ask any ques- 
tion. On Wednesday I ventured to observe to Mr. Pennink that “1 supposed 
nothing was come yet for me.’’ ‘No, not yet.” On Thursday I put the ques- 
tion in an affirmative form: ‘Is any thing come yet for me?’ On Friday I 
| repeated the inquiry in a manner betokening “ something of displeased sur- 
prise ;”’ and on Saturday I ventured to remark that ‘*l wondered Messrs. 
Brag and Bruin were so long in writing.”” I must not, however, be tedious 
| in describing minutely my daily visits paid duly as soon as possible after 
twelve o'clock to Mr. Pennink's shop. Day after day passed—amaze, anger, 
| fear, by turns agitated my heart. At last came Friday again (unlucky Friday !) ; 
I entered the shop as usual at about five minutes past twelve o'clock: my eye 
was instantly struck with the apparition of a brown paper packet on a shelf be- 
hind the counter, directed, ‘‘ X. Y. Z. care of Mr. Pennink, Arlingford.” My 
heart leaped into my mouth, a pang of dire misgiving instantly followed. What 
could be in the packet? It was too large for a mere letter—they could not 
surely have returned my MS.? As ill-luck would have it, Mrs. Crammer, 
the mistress of the Young Ladies’ Establishment at Pinnock House, was mak- 
ing a purchase of books and stationery. Oh, how tedious I thought her! how 
fastidious, how utterly abominable, as I gazed on the object of my hopes and 
| fears, and could hardly refrain from interrupting Mr. P. in the midst of his polite 
small-talk wtth his tiresome customer! At length, however, the last book was 
selected—the last stationery ‘ extra’ ordered—the parcel was made up to be 
| sent to Pinnock House—Mrs. C, paid her money, received Mr P.’s bow, and 
left the shop. Then did the stationer carelessly turn him round ; and, taking 
the packet from the shelf behind him, presented it to me, saying, in @ some- 
what mock-heroie tone, and with a smile which I fancied rather sarcastic, ** The 


O my prophetic soul !’—my MS. and a note, the contents whereof were 
these :-— 
S. poems, which they strongly 


le that by so doing he can ob- 


‘“* Messrs. Brag and Bruin return 
recommend him not to publish, 
tain either profit or reputat : 

* Shall I go on '—No!” 


X. Y. Z.’sM 
as it is imposs 


PALMONI 





AN HOUR OR TWO WITH BERRYER. 


What a wonderful thing is eloguence! How it subdues animosities, excites 
idmiration, leads on its willing captives to deeds of greatness and glory, trans- 
orts the mir ym reality to imagination, conjures up scenes which never ex 


_ majority, and leads on his band of abettors from conquest to conquest. The po- 


" statute book ; and compels judges to bend to his astounding and irresistible in- 


him! He is one of the handsomest men breathing. How noble his expres- 
sion! How dignified his attitude! How winning his smile! How playful 





- or dishonesty, and unmasks it to the contempt and execration of the world! 


~ statue, if you can, as the /vwing Berryer, when in the integrity of his cwn mind, 


4 quibble about flaws in an indictment, he will not condescend to mall and paltry 
_ tricks to ensure a verdict of acquittal fora real criminal. He begins, when he 
~ undertakes a case, by examining its morality. The wealth or the poverty of 


““wecasion, to a well-known special pleader ; and this is the principle which guides 








240 


d, but yet the existence of which it is necessary to believe in for the mo- 

nt, that the effect which is desired may be produced ; how it rivets the at- 
ation of the most wandering—fixes the mind least habituated to reflection— 

, ms the coldest hearts—and cause those the most sensitive to be almost mad 
with emotion. The Christian minister who ia eloquent, arrests the attention of 
“the indifferent and subjugates him by the influence of his overpowering magic. 
The statesman who is eloquent, converts a hopeless minority into a victorious 


pular orator who is eloquent, soon surrounds himself with a host of devoted men, 
who, at his bidding. are prepared to sacrifice their fortunes and their lives. The 

ister who is eloquent makes even the law, stern and rigid asit is, pliant in 
this hands ; commands the verdicts of juries ; extorts compassion even from the 


uence. 
To the last class of eloquent men belongs Berryver! Have you ever seen 


when he seizes the weak points of his adversary's argument, and shows him his 
error, or his folly!’ How wonderful when he discovers wickedness, insincerity, 


‘Talk of statues and painting! Talk of marble and of bronze! show me sucha 


sand the sincerity of his own conviction, he pleads the eause of innocence or of 
- weakness, or defends a /egal criminal against unjust or unprincipled prosecutors ! 
‘Berryer is at once a legist and a statesman, and when he speaks, it is eloquence 
‘itself which commands attention. 

Berryer will not undertake every cause ; he will not defend vice, he will not 


the parties are to him matters of comparative indifference. He will plead for 

the pauper against the crown, if the pauper be right and the crown wrong ; buc 

he will not defend the pauper because he is a pauper, in order to attack the crown 

—nor will he lend his mighty powers, however large may be the bribe offered 
him, to secure the triumph of might over right. 

~** Let us have less of law and more of justice,” said Justice Bayley, on one 


M. Berryer in his conduct at the bar. I am not about discussing what would 

the result in England, if barristers always acted on the same principle; but 

am convinced of one thing, and that is, that in our own country special plead- 

and cross-examining, technical objections and inattention to the morality of 

cause, have too much influence, and are carried to extraordinary and even 
erous lengths. 

eris of middling stature, rather inclined to embonpoint, about fifty years 

age, has a large head, is bald, has a full face, with perfectly beautiful and ex- 

ive features, in which goodness would seem to predominate over greatness, 

both are most happily combined. His chest is broad and expansive ; his 

the most expressive I ever remember to have seen ; his attitude is classi- 

full of fire, whilst it is graceful, manly, and sedate. There he stands, 


ple the cause of a political offender. His client is a legitimist ; he was at- 
‘tac! to the old French dynasty; lived in the departments ; expressed too 
wa his love for the eldest branch of the House of Bourbon; measured not 
hi ; has been drawn into imprudent expressions in public ; has been arrest- 


ed, and is now brought to trial for having insulted, by such expressions, the 
House of Orleans. 

' r to whom honour is due!” cries Berryer; ‘‘and tribute to whom 
tribute! This is the ‘golden rule of a rvyalist’s life, and the magnificent 
motto both of himself and of his party! The powers that be, are ordained of 
God! Yes, for good or for evil ; for the encouragement and support—or for 
the punishment and defeat of a people! Still they are ordained, and in ordinary 
cases he who neglects to observe this rule, is not only a bad citizen, but a bad 
man. Batif the powers that be should descend from the high rank and position 
in which Providence has placed them, to the arena of popular and of less exalted 
life, and either themselves, or by their agents, should seek to injure and destroy 
a political party, by exciting its members to revolt, only that it may gratify their 
vengeance and animosity ; if, as in the case of my client, the powers that be, 
instead of seeking to raise society by their moral influence and national grandeur 
shall condescend to seek by low tricks and artful cunning to entrapthe unwary 
into false steps, imprudent cries, and thoughtless and inconsiderate expressions, 


Che Albion. 


That Priest is the Abbé de Genoude, the accomplished, learned, profound,and 
eloquent proprietor, editor, and every thing else, of the Gazette de France. 
How warmly he shakes Berryer by the hand! How heartily he laughs! De 
Genoude was a layman until a few yeare ago, and has only entered the church 
since the death of his beautiful and adored wife. 

‘The world, as a world, hath no longer any charms for me,” said De Genoude 
to his most intimate friend, the day after he became a widower. ‘The world 
looked green, flowery, gay, smiling, sun-shiny, and I loved it. My heart was 
bound up with it. But the sun hath gone down at mid-day, and I find that the 
world is cold, desert, frowning, sorrowing, and sinful. I must henceforth de- 
vote myself to Him who can warm me with a purer and more fervent heat, 
lighten me by a sun that shall never set, and after guiding me, by his coun- 
sel, shall receive me to his glory.” 

A few days afterwards he bade adieu to social or domestic joys, and became 
in due time a priest. 

That pale-faced, thin, small man, with a broken voice, but good and expres- 
sive eyes, is the Ducde Valmy. He has succeeded his father within the last 
few years tohis title and estates. When Marquis of Valmy, he supported 
himself by his pen, wrote in the Quotidienne, and distinguished himself by 
his knowledge of all questions of foreign policy. 

The Quotidienne is the morning newspaper of the legitimist party, as the 
Gazette de France is the evening journal of that political section of the coun- 
try. Although now raised to the title of Duke, he is nearly as indefatigable as 
in former times with his pen, but of course accepts no emolument. As by the 
Charta of 1830, the peerage is not hereditary, the young Duke of Valmy is not 
a member of the upper house, but he has become a deputy, and is most attentive 
to his legislative duties. The Duke is one of Berryer’s most ardent admirers. 
He supports him in all his plans, backs him in all his measures, and opens wide 
his well-filled purse to forward the schemes of the legitimist party. Berryer 
says to him, 

‘“* Well, my dear Duke, I know you are delighted. This is a great triumph 
for our cause. France is beginning to open her eyes. It is just what we have 
always said, persevere—persevere—persevere, and futurity is ours.” 

‘Tt is the doctrine of truth, and not of necessity,” said De Genoude; ‘truth 
must prevail. Look at the history of man. From the moment when Satan 
was defeated by the promise of a future Saviour, to the moment in which we 
live, truth has been steadily advancing. Errors, gigantic in their size, and fear- 
ful in their character, have sprung up from age to age, but one after another has 
disappeared, and where are now the heresies of bygone centuries! Men do 
not love truth—but truth loves men; and though men fight against truth, yet 
truth smites them down, and they must yield. ‘This has been wonderfully the 
case in France. The reaction has been sure to arrive after the delusion, 
and the greater the delusion,the more violent or resolute the reaction. Every page 
of our history is fraught with this fact, which is at once cheering and instruc- 
tive.” 

It was the turn of Berryer to speak—and with what pathos and sublimity did 
he describe the revolution as confirmatory of the opinion of De Genoude. He 
commenced with Louis the Well-beloved,and followed public opinion during the 
paper age,the Parliament of Paris, the States General, and the Third Estate,to the 
cry of ** Let us make a constitution ;"* and then through the general overturn, 
black coekades, and the equal diet, to the grand entries, and a lodging at the 
Tuileries. Next came the turns of the constitution, the feast of pikes, journal- 
ism, solemn leagues and covenants, Bouillé, the day of poniards, Mirabeau, 
and his efforts for a royalty, which was buried for a while in his grave. 

Then Varennes, the new Berline, the night of spurs, the first parliament, no | 
sugar, the jacobins, minister Roland, and the hereditary representative. After- 
wards the Marsellaise and the constitution in pieces. Berryer would have it | 
that at every stage of new brigandism there was a reaction in men’s minds in | 
favour of monarchy, and that the procession of the black breeches was paid | 
off by Charlotte Corday. When he arrived at the period of ‘ regicide”’ he | 
pointed toa small plaster cast of Bonaparte, which stood on a side table. 
‘“‘ He avenged the three votings, and the Place de la Revolution,” said Ber- 
ryer, ‘‘and those whocried death to Louis XVI., hailed the iron sceptre of the 
usurper with rapture. 

““The Terror of 1793 was punished by the despotism of the Emperor; and 
after a quarter of a century of anarchy, France prayed for order and for peace. 
**O, how I saw them dance in the gardens of the Tuileries,” said Berryer, 
“‘ when the long-lov’d race of Capet returned ;—they danced by night and day, 
till their natures sank in the exuberance of their joy.” 














then the powers that be lose all title to respect or homage : and disgrace and ob- 
loquy will attend the acts and iniquities of such a government.” 

Berryer had a firm conviction that his client had been the dupe of police ma- 
and hostile tricks; and that he had boon waylayed in his speech and 
* conversation by the foes of the former dynasty, who had excited him to speak 

unadvisedly, in order afterwards to arrest and punish him. Right or wrong, this 
~ was his conviction. 
“Tt is not my client, but his party, hie political friends and associates, the 
‘partizans of a banished royalty, who are attacked by this prosecution. You, 
gentlemen of the jury, yes you are required to believe that not only he, but 
they also are the enemies of France! Enemies of France indeed! was my 

client an enemy of France when he emigrated in the reign of Terror, and left a 

land dyed with blood, to return to it in happier times, and under more favoura- 

ble auspices? Was my client an enemy of France when he brought back with 
him the symbols of peace and of prosperity? or when he defended the Charta 
against the cries of faction, and the demands of anarchists? Was he an ene- 
my of France when in 1830 he refused to raise an armed band in the west, 
though he could have done so without difficulty or personal danger, preferring 
obedience to opposition, and quietness and submission to civil war and insurrec- 
tion? His affections indeed he could not control. They accompanied into ex- 
ile the descendants of St. Louis; but never until provoked by those who 
sought with Judas’ treachery to betray him with a kiss, did he allow those 
affections to display themselves in words or in looks hostile to the government 
of the country.” 

Berryer's client was acquitted. He compelled the jury to acquit. He 
made them sympathise with the man who appeared before them as a criminal. 
He taught them to see in him a martyr, and not a traitor; a lever of fixed 
principles, and not a preacher of sedition; a man faithful to his political en- 

‘gagements and party, but yet devoted to his country. He brought before them, 

cone after the other, all the incidents of his life: showed him asa son, a husband, 

a father, a master, and a friend ; passed ia review his minor as his major acts ; 

and then asked if such a man could be the systematic and determined enemy of 

France? Then he deplored that at best, however, his client was but a man; 
that in some moments of excitement his reason had been kept in abeyance by 
his affections ; and that taunted for his sympathies by those who were paid to 
denounce him, he had expressed them more warmly than the law could tole- 
rate, orthan even his own principles would approve. But was such a man, for 
some disrespectful phrases and hasty replies, to be sentenced to prison and to 
shame! The jury said “‘ No,” and, as we have just said, Berryer's client was 
acquitted. 
* Your’s is a noble mission,” said Berrycr, as he summed up his splendid 
appeal to a French jury. “You are charged by Heaven, to liberate this 
= this citizen, this gentleman, this nobleman, this true and virtuous pa- 
riot. 


“ Non covrasie,” said the chief of the jury about two minutes afterwards. 


“ You have fulfilled your mission nobly,” replied Berryer to the verdict of 
the jury, and he looked brilliant and beaming with joy. The court rang with 


There is the Vicomte de Walsh. He conducts La Mode. It is a curious 
title for a legitimist and political print. True it supplies notices of the fashions, 
theatrical performances, and light literature of the day, but its heavy artillery is | 
politics—and it is fearfully pungent. How often its conductor has been prose- 
cuted—but his energy is almost miraculous. Prisons and fines, and fines and | 
prisons, are rather the amusements and recreations of his life, and he writes | 
from his cell those articles which, at the expiration of his first imprisonment are 

to secure him a re-committal. Strange taste! But De Walsh looks on him- 

self, and is regarded by others, as a legitimist martyr. He is certainly a very 

witty and amusing writer, but his articles would read just as well were they | 
not so often written in Ste. Pelagie. | 

There is De la Rochejaquelin. What a name! what associations! In that | 
one name we see dramas without number, the whole of a revolution, twenty | 
years of exile, sacrifices unnumbered, deaths oft, and fidelity the most devoted 
and admirable. This gentleman is a descendant. He ought to be, what he is, 
impassioned, singular, and original. I never see him without imagining 
some immense white cockade ornamented with fleur-de-lis, and surmounted 
with a white flag. He is so royalist, so legitimist, so Henri-quinquinist, that 
there is nospot about or within, without or around him, to place even a centime, 
if struck during any other period than before 1789, or between 1815 and 1830. 

There are the Comte la Passe, andthe Vicomte Lostanges, two of the faith- 
ful friends of Berryer and of Valmy. They have both nailed their colours to 
the legitimist mast, and the latter has suffered not a little for his enthusiasm. 

That fine white haired, venerable man is Clermont Tonnerre ; make room for 
him. He belongs to 1789, and even remembers De Maurepas with his light 
jest. and his cork-like propensity to swim even in the roughest breakers. It is 
gratifying to gaze upon old men when, like Ciermont Tonnerre, they are con- 
sistent and respected. They are the land signals, they ere the beacons, they 
are the past brought down to the present times, as being warnings against the 
dangers and difficulties of the future. 

What acontrast! Here comes the young, handsome, tall, commanding Mar- 
quis de Deux Brézé. He is the beau ideal of a gentleman. He is admirably 
dressed, without appearing to know it. His clothes fit him as well as his skin ; 
no tightness, no redundancy ; but all shape and ease. What a pity it is men 
will not dress themselves better! or rather what a pity it is that all tailors are 
not as amiable and talented as the coat-fitter of the Marquis. But how in the 
world happens it that I should be dwelling on the clothes of this fine-looking 
handsome young peer, when his miad, talents, and eloquence, are of the first 
order? It is, that when you see the Marquis, you are prepared to like him be- 
fore even he opens his lip, and afterwards, you are charmed with him. 

‘* Berryer, my dear friend, you are a greater conqueror than Hannibal,” says 
the Marquis, as he enters, “‘ for Hannibal only vanquished the Alps; but you 
have vanquished a Paris jury.” F 

‘* Do you think, then, the hearts of the ‘ twelve’ are harder than the granite 
of the mountains?” asked Berryer laughingly. 

“Indeed I do; and should hope to make an impression much more easily on 
the solid rock, than on their more solid and resisting heads—but you are irre- 


applause, and the judges smiled, whilst the criers called in vain for silence. This | sistible.”’ 





was their homage to his eloquence. 


As I left the court arm-in-arm with one of his friends, he invited me to accom- 


pany him that evening to Berryer's weekly soirée. 


The Marquis de Deux Brézé is an admirable man at the tribune, 7. e. for his 
| own party. He is so well prepared at all times on all questions of foreign po- 
| licy. He knows all treaties by heart, and obtains information from foreign 


“There will be a crowd this evening,” he said; “for all our party will hasten | courts, very frequently before the French government. Nothing escapes him. 


to felicitate our Demosthenes; and besides our own friends, 
* chiefs of other sections of the national opposition.” 


I accepted, with joy the invitation, and now we are in Berryer’s almost-suf- 
focating apartment in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs! There was Cha- 


though weighed down 


teaubriand, with the genius of christianity in his heart, 
rather by infirmities than by years. 


“* What three /iftle men have been three of the greatest men during the last 


fifty years?” observed the Count 
** Your Wilberforce, and our Villele, and Chateaubriand.” 


_ Chateaubriand loves Berryer, i. ¢. he loves his childishness, his almost infan- 
tine sincerity, his sweetness of manner, his amiability of character, his never- 
failing bonhomie, his delicious conversation, and his fund of anecdote, wit, and 


gaiety. 
“* You cannot rely upon Berryer,” said Monsiear H—— to Chateaubriand 
“Why not!” asked the Viscount. i ot ae 


“ Because he flies off in a tangent from one thing to another, and has no sta- 





Hility about him,” replied M. H 


“That is to say, Berryer is a poet, and soars instead of grovels,” re- 


torted Chateaubriand. “ You cannot cut his wings : 


not sing.” 


Chateaubriand has just complimented Berryer on the suecess which has at- 


tented his exertions to-day, and on the acquittal of his client. 


_ “ Tt was not myself, but our principles,” replied Berryer, “ that gained the 
victory. It was not my client who was at the bar, but the royalism you have 


defended, M. le Vicomte, with such talent and virtue during along and 
life ; and the jury acquitted that royalism of intentional wiekedness. t 
dict was this, that royalists are true patriots.” 


you will see some | He pounces down upon his opponent like an eagle on his prey, and has some- 


| times threatened to eat up little Thiers without salt or sugar ;—but Guizot is 
more of a match for him; and is not less aw fait at the history of French di- 
plomacy than his royalist antagonist. 

There is one of the G——’s! What is he saying? Let us listen. 

‘* The finest scene in the life of Berryer was when he pleaded for legitimacy 
and the succession of the Duke of Bordeaux, in August, 1830, at the tribune of 
the Chamber of Deputies. That was true courage. That was the heart's best 
bravery. The barricades were as yet undestroyed. The populace were as yet 
in a state of excitement. Paris was as yet without guards; France without 
institutions ; and the throne, the altar, and the hearth, were unprotected and de- 
solate. What was to be done? The cry of ‘ Vive la Republique !’ had been 
often heard. The lovers of war and of the empire were gaining new votaries 
every hour. Louis Philippe and the Orleans family addressed themselves to 
the middling classes. Ourown party was dispersed. All feared the re-enact- 
ment of the Reign of Terror, and the mad procession of the mob to Rambouil- 
let, gave indisputable evidence that the passions of the people might be easily 
exeited to acts of savage and frightful vengeance. The republicans were con- 


if you could iri ing. L : 
would reduce him toa mere cage-bird, a tamed nightingale, bes whe would Sx Eels illite oan the tat teenies "i breed tae ocd toms tok 


that ‘ Louis Philippe was the best of republics,’ I heard him myself deny it. It 
was a phrase invented at the Palais Royal to calm the shopkeepers and to restore 
at least the appearance of order. But at that moment the republicans were 
greatly feared by the Orleans family—since if the National had uot given in its 
adhesion to the appointment of Louis Philippe, civil war must have ensued. The 
departments were all roused. Rouen in the north, and Lyons in the south, 





recious | threatened to march on Paris. La Vendée was in open revolt. The whole of 
he ver- | the west was intensely agitated. In the east there was a cry, ‘Arm our fron- 


” 


| tiers !’ and the reply was, ‘ Where are our soldiers? where our arms!’ In Pa- 





June 26, 


ris the people became hourly more anxious, fretful, and insolent. They sur- 
rounded the Chamber of Deputies—they cried aloud for some government. The 
deputies, few in number, and scared out of their wits, discussed from day to day 
the terms of the charter. ‘Charter or no charter,’ replied the people, ‘ we are 
sick of provisional governments, give us something final.’ That was the mo- 
ment for Berryer. He was at his post. His principles were known. His af- 
fections were not concealed. The Duke of Bordeaux was his king, and he pro- 
claimed it at the tribune. Every one looked petrified—but the word had been 
pronounced and could not be recalled. 

“© ¢ What audacity !’ said Lamarque. 

“«* He is a splendid man !’ exclaimed Lafayette. 

“‘ The people asked, ‘if it could be true that Berryer had proposed for King, 
the Duke of Bordeaux!’ and when informed that it was so, some said, ‘he is 
insolent,’ and others, ‘heis brave.’ All admitted that he was no ordinary man, 
and history will proclaim him to be a moral hero! Day after day he pleaded the 
cause of the absent prince, urged his innocence, his legitimacy,his love of France, 
and the love which France felt for an hereditary monarchy. He called on the 
deputies to bury their past animosities, not to open afresh the wounds which had 
been healed by the restoration, and bade them beware how they acted, for that 
the whole world was contemplating their proceedings. He defended not the or- 
dinances of July, for he disapproved them. He pleaded not for the son of 
Charles X., for he knew that the Duc d’Angouléme was identified with his fa- 
ther. But he asked, * What is the crime of Henri Dieudonné that he should be 
excluded from the throne of St. Louis! | What has he done that the plaudits 
which celebrated his birth should not likewise celebrate his accession to the 
throne? Hasten, deputies of France, hasten to perform an act of wisdom and 
of justice!’ I shall never forget his attitude when pleading for the rights of an 
innocent and unfortunate prince. It required all the movement from without 
the chamber which prevailed, to resist the eloquence of the tribune. And even 
when defeated in this mighty effort, he did not abandon his party or its cause. 
He combatted with all his force each minor act of injustice or folly. He told 
the authors of the clause which excluded from the Chamber of Peers the mem- 
bers who had been appointed by Charles X., that they would be arraigned there- 
after for their cowardly injustice. 

*** You fear the people, or rather the populace,’ he told them, ‘ and you act 
under the impressions you have derived at the barricades.’ 

There were murmurs in the galleries and the tribunes when he said this, but 
what cared he ? 

‘“««T know the French people,’ he exclaimed, ‘ they are impassioned, but they 
are not unjust. Poll them; and ask them if they will deprive a young prince 
of his crown, and peers of their titles, and they will reply, No, we will not.’ 

“This was the moment, this the epoch, when that man,” pointing to Berryer, 
‘obtained, not from our party only but from the world, the epithet of 1mmorTAt ! 
and well hath he merited the eulogium.” 

But who are these masses of people crowded together in the private rooms of 
a legitimmist orator and barrister, on the evening of a legitimist triumph? Are 
they all legitimists? Certainly not. 

There is Monsieur Mauguin, the clever and hard-hitting deputy of the gauche. 
There is Emile de Girardin, the not less clever manager of La Presse. There 
is Victor Hugo, again, with his wonderful head, and amazing eyes There is 
even M. de Balzac, a second Emanuel de Swedenborg, so full is he of visions 
and mysticism. There is Alexander Dumas just come to be squeezed, and to 
see ‘* how it looks.’’ There are two editors of the National, one of the Com- 
merce, two of the Gazette de France, three of the Quotidienne, one of La Mode, 





| one of the Capzitole, and two of La France, one of whom was lately tried for 


a libel on the king, and, as a matter of course—acquirrep! They are ‘ Hail 
fellow !—well met”’ with each other. They all agree on one point—and that 
is—TO OVERTHROW ! 

**But when you have demolished,” asked a worthy Englishman of one of their 
batch, ‘‘ what do you propose to erect?” 

**Oh, never mind ¢hat,”” was the reply ; ‘‘ when an enemy is before us we do 
not ask what share of the booty shall belong to us after the battle is fought,and 
the victory gained ; but we simply reckon on fighting the battle, and gaining 
the victory. It may be that afterwards we shall have to fight among ourselves, 
but it must be that we first defeat our common foe. Thus legitimists, republi- 
cans, and Napoleonists, can all meet on the common ground of attack against 
that which is, and we will trust to our luck, the stars, or the fates, for the rest. 
Allons, marchons !”” 

There are three priests here. What are they doing! Why taking wine, to 
besure. What! is there wine then! Yes, some hot-spiced Bordeaux in a large 


| tankard, and the priests have found out the head-quarters. The priests in France 


are divided into two sections. The first are those who belong to the restgration, 


| and they contrive, when they can, to substitute the name of Henry V., for Louis 


Philippe in the “* Domine salvum fac regem.” The second class are younger 
men, and they are looking, like the vicar of Bray to the distribution of loaves 
and fishes. Eleven years of government is something iu Franee, where men 
count dynasties by hour-glasses, and ministries by days. The three priests who 
are boldly smacking their lips at the spiced Berdeaux, and drinking, ‘*M. Ber- 
ryer and the Paris jury,” belong to the first section. They are in raptures at the 
result of this day’s verdict, and predict that “ white,” will ere long be the favu- 
rite cockade. 

There are a great many young men in the rooms, of from eighteen to twenty- 
two years of age. Who are they? They are the sonsof royalist deputies, 
royalist peers, and above all of old royalist noble families, cut up or impoverished 
by the two revolutions. They are enthusiasts. Mad as March hares—but good 
tempered, fine spirited fellows. Some have made overland journeys with their 
knapsacks on their backs to Goritz, just to see Louis X{X. (the Due d’Angou- 
léme) or Henri Cinq, and have returned through all the rain, and snow, or heat, 
dust, and fatigue of their travels, quite repaid for all their toils by a smile of 
their absent but beloved princes. These young men wear green waistcoats, 
emerald pins, and white gloves. This does not advance very much the cause 
they have espoused, but they would do any thing more were they required to do, 
and would prove to modern French republicans, as their fathers did before them, 
that “ Vive Henri IV.!” is as exciting a tune aseither “¢a ira” or the ‘ Mar- 
sellaise !” In the midst of these youths is young Berryer, himself no unworthy 
scion of his truly noble house. He is chatting with all most familiarly, but can- 
not help avowing that his father is an ‘‘ admirable man.” 

Berryer is, of course, the hero of the evening. This has often been the case 
before. How frequently have the magical tones of his voice obtained not only 
the acquittal of a Vendéan chief, a Chouan, a too zealous royalist, or some en- 
trapped and deceived legitimist, whose youth should have protected him from 
the fangs of the public prosecutor, but how frequently likewise has he thrown 
out ministries, defeated measures, and changed the whole current of public opin- 
ion by his wondrous and eloquent harangues. On such occasions, at his next 
soirée his rooms, always well attended, are sure to be crowded, and often in a 
year is there a cram similar to that of to-night. , 

Berryer loves paintings, pictures, poetry, statues, all that is great and gran- 
diose, all that is beautiful and imaginative, all that is interesting and touching, 
and therefore he is the devoted admirerof women. Sometimes the stiff and 
rigid members of his party say he is not sedate enough for a chief, and that he 
would do far better if he did not love the petticoats. Berryer laughs at this,and 
replies, ‘‘ Politics are some men’s pleasures, and women their business,—but 
politics are my business, and women my pleasures. We each have our recrea- 
tions, and let us not change them.” 

Berryer is poor. He not only confesses this, but talks of it. He lost so 
much by the events of 1830, and has gained so little, that he is poor. His 
party felt this, and raised a large sum for him by subscription. He has devoted 
all his energies, and his mightiest powers, during the ten best years of his life, to 
the royalist cause, and it would indeed have been most ungrateful to allow him 
to suffer. . 

But whois this that comes in so late, and excites so much attention! It is 
the Duc de Levis. Bold, resolute, earnest, indefatigable, he is one of the pillars 
of the royalist cause. Behind him stands a tall, thin, sallow-looking man, who 
writes asit were with a bar of iron,and dips his giant pen in gall and wormwood. 
It is Count Delisle. For along time he edited La Brid’ Oison,and then La France. 
He is a man of amazing talents, and not less vigour. Strange contrast between 
the Duke and the Count! si 

Berryer walks about the room, speaks to all, looks most smilingly on the 
young men, cheers up the old ones, laughs with the republicans, looks grave 
with the Napoleonists, and hears the panegyrics of all, withuut being spoiled, 
and believes the compliments of all without being vain. Berryer belongs to 
posterity. ro 

Morat —What a pity it is that a man should spend his life in defending @ 
hopeless cause ! 


a 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 
London, 1841. Conductors, Tilt and Bogue. 

Anj 80,the worthy George has at length launched a vehicle for himself! An 
omnibus, which should carry all the world inside, without a license. Assuredly, 
if original talent and desert can earn the favour of the public, this omnibus-driv- 
ing will enable the proprietor very soon to keep his private carriage How many 
a merry hour, how many a laugh, how much genuine amusement, 18 Owing to 
him; and they may ail be repaid, if only sufficient numbers agree to patronise and 
ride in his omnibus. And when we reflect on the honourable fact that his fertile 
imagination and most humorous pencil never invented or produced a subject which 
could offend the most sensitive delicacy—when we remember that he is greater 
as a moralist than a caricaturist, it must be confessed that it 1s high time he 
should reap his reward. 





| Egrnestly hoping that he may deo so, forhe has wrought and devoted his ge- 
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nius too long to the profit of others, we be leave to nny att = 
work tothe notice of our readers. It opens with a few prefatory words, whea 
ae hl spirit that has hitherto animated his endeavours to amuse, is the “s 
that now prompts him to start his Omnibus, as the vehicle best adapted to the 
social and popular wants of the present time. He does not aspire to have Aes 
stage all to himself;’ yet he is (not without reason) willing to have @ vehicle 
of his own; feeling that his engagements now admit of his devoting to @ — 
enterprise all the energy, whether exercised in a grave or a comic eoeeaes 0 
which he may be capable ; that he has literary friends,who will aid him e 4ne 
ly in working out his project; and that the highway lies open to admit . 
«ranning down’ any candidate for favour that may have started before ri " 
way is wide enough for all. This, at least, he may promise—that if m : — 
happen to do any mischief, a jury, might conscientiously bring in @ verdict— . 
was only in fun.’ As the Projector’s interest in this new work is greater an 
more direct than on former oceasions, 30 is his reliance on the means he will be 
able to provide for a regular and liberal supply of varied entertainment. He de- 
desires to make his Omnibus, literally, a vehicle for every body ; or, the terms 
of his motto, it should be a periodical about ‘every thing in the world, and 
something besides.’ He does not despair of securing, to some profitable nM 
the support of those who may relish either the historical-tragical or the pastoral-co- 
mical ; but what he especially hopes for, and will most anxiously labour to attain, 
is the sanction and patronage of his fair country-women. He begs op on 
ly to assure them all, that they will be quite as safely, and he hopes as p te 
ly, seated in his new Omnibus, as they could possibly be in the — - 0 
old, or the britzka of to-day. Loveliness is often materially heightened by a 
laugh, and the light laugh he will endeavour to promote ; to a handsome ae 
sympathy of a more tender and compassionate nature also proves exceedingly 
becoming, and he will not exclude the ‘ pathetic and the ‘interesting,’ but min- 
gle them in due proportion with the ingredients of his plan. In short, aon 
lous as his wish may appear, it will be his pride to find his ‘Omnibus’ ac mit- 
ted into the drawing-room, and ordered to lie on the table —V wat Regina. 

Having thus cleared his way, we have a graphic preface or frontispiece, truly 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. We never saw such a mass of matter on 
the face of a page. There are hundred’s of figures in every sort of occupation ; 
a moonful of fun, which does not exhaust itself through hours of examination. 
Such a composition alone ought to sell a volume, for George has sur- 
passed himself in this most populous and various pkantasmagoria of human 
actions. 

Next we have his own real portrait and very prettily engraved by Wagstaff— 
there is always something waggish about Cruikshank ! and his autobiographical 
remarks upon tris graphic image of himself are not the least successful and en- 
tertaining of his efforts in that line. He refers to a remoir of him ina publication 
called “ Portraits of Public Characters ;” and we must quote a portion of his 
comments as a sample of the rest :— 

“The writer (he says) of that sketch was evidently animated by a spirit of 
kindness, and to kindness I am always sensitively alive; but he has been misin- 
formed—he has represented me ‘as I am not,’ instead of ‘as lam;’ although 
it is by no means necessary that I should offer ‘some account of myself’ in 
print, it is desirable that ] should, without fatiguing any body, correct some half- 
dozen of the errors into which my biographer has fallen.” 

The biographer states :-— 

‘© When a very young man, it was doubtful whether the weakness of his 
eyes would not prove a barrier to his success as an artist.’ ”” 

On which George noteth :— 

“When a very young man, I was rather short-sighted, in more senses than 
one ; but weak eyesI never had. The blessing of a strong and hea!thy vision 
has been mine from birth ; and at any period of time since that event took 
place, I have been able, even with one eye, to see very clearly through a mill- 
stone, upon merely applying the single optic, right or left, to the centrical orifice 
perforated therein. But for the imputation of weakness in that particular, I 
never should have boasted of my capital eye ; especially (as an aged pun- 
ster suggests) when I am compelled to use the capital I, so often in this 
article. 

‘© «The gallery in which George first studied his art, was, if the statement 
of the author of “* Three Courses and a Dessert’ may be depended on, the tap- 
room of a low public house, in the dark, narrow lanes which branch off from 
one of the great thoroughfares towards the Thames. And where could 
he have found a more fitting place! where could he have met with more 
appropriate characters'—for the house was frequented, to the exclusien of 
everybody else, by Irish coal-heavers, hod-men, dustmen, scavengers, and so 
forth !’ 

“T shall mention, en passant, that there are no Irish coal-heavers: I may 
mention, too, that the statement of the author adverted to is not to be depended 
on; were he living, I should shew why. And now to the scene of my so-called 
‘first studies.’ There was, in the neighbourhood in which I resided, a low 
public-house ; it has since degenerated into a gin-palace. It was frequented by 
coal-heavers only, and it stood in Wilderness Lane (I | ke to be particular,) 
between Primrose Hiil and Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. To 
this house of inelegant resort (the sign was startling, the ‘ Lion in the Wood,’) 
which I regularly passed in my way to and from the Temple, my attention was 
one night especially attracted by the sounds of a fiddle, together with other 
indications of festivity ; when, glancing towards the tap-room window, I could 
plainly discern a smal! bust of Shakspeare placed over the chimney-piece, with 
a short pipe stuck in its mouth. This was not clothing the palpable and the fa- 
miliar with golden exhalations from the dawn, but it was reducing the glorious 
and immortal beauty of Apollo himself to a level with the commonplace and 
the vulgar. Yet there was something not to be quarrelled with in the associa- 
tion of ideas to which that object led. It struck me to be the perfection of the 
human picturesque. It wasa palpable meeting of the Sublime and the Ridicu- 
lous ; the world of Intellect and Poetry seemed thrown open to the meanest ca- 
pacity ; extremes had met; the highest and the lowest had united in harmoni- 
ous fellowship. 1 thought of what the great poet had himse}f been, of the parts 
that he had played, and the wonders he had wrought, within a stone’s-throw of 
that very spot; and, feeling thateven he might have well wished to be there, 
the pleased spectator of that lower world, it was impossible not to recognise 
the fitness of the pipe. It was the only pipe that would have become the mouth 
of a poet in that extraordinary scene ; and without it, he himself would have 
wanted majesty and the right to be present. I fancied that Sir Walter Raleigh 
might have filled it for him. And what a scene was that to preside over and 
toeontemplate! Whata picture of life was there? It was as though Death 
were dead! It was all life! Insimpler words, I saw, on approaching the window 
and peeping between the short red curtains, a swarm of jolly coal-heavers ! 
Coal-heavers all—save a few of the fairer and softer sex, the wives of some of 
them—all enjoying the hour with an intensity not to be disputed, and in a man- 
ner singularly characteristic of the tastes and propensities of aristocratic and 
fashionable society ; that is to say,they were ‘dancing and taking refreshments.’ 
They only did what ‘their betters’ were doing elsewhere. The living Shaks- 
peare, had he been, indeed, in the presence, would but have seen a common hu- 
manity working out its objects, and have felt that the omega, though the last in 
the alphabet, has an astonishing sympathy with the alpha, that stands first. 
This incident, may I be permitted to say, led me to study the characters of 
that particular class of society, and laid the foundation of scenes afterwards 
published. The locality and the characters were different, the spirit was the 
same. Was I, therefore, what the statement! have quoted would lead any 
body to infer I was, the companion of dustmen, hodmen, coal-heavers, and 
scavengers! I leave out the ‘and so forth’ as superfluous. It would be just 
as fair to assume that Morland wasthe companion of pigs, that Liston was the 


associate of louts and footmen, or that Fielding lived in fraternal intimacy with 
Jonathan Wild.” 


Again :— 


‘* * And lastly—for the personality of this paragraph warns me to conclude,— 
‘In person G. C. is about the middle heigh and proportionably made. His 
complexion is something between pale and clear ; and his hair, which is tolera- 
bly ample, partakes of alightish hue. His face is of the angular form, and his 
forhead has a prominently receding shape.’ 

** As Hamlet said tothe ghost, I’ll go no further! The indefinite complexion, 
and the hair ‘ partaking’ of an opposite hue to the real one, may be borne ; but I 
stand, not upon my head, but on my forehead! To a man who has once passed 
the rubicon in having dared to publish his portrait, the exhibition of his mere 
profile can do no more injury than a petty larceny would alter the perpetration of 
a highway robbery. But why be tempted to shew,by an cutline,that my forehead 
is innocent of a shape (the ‘ prominently receding’ one) that never yet was 
visible in nature or art? Let it pass till it can be explained. ‘He delights in 
a handsome pair of whiskers.’ Nero had one flower flung upon his tomb. ‘ He 
has somewhat of a dandified appearance.’ Flowers soon fade, and are cut 
down; and this is the ‘unkindest cut of all.’ I who, humbly co-operating with 
the press, have helped to give permanence to the name of dandy,—I who 
have all my life been breaking butterflies upon wheels in warring against dan- 


dyism and dandies—am at last discovered to be ‘somewhat’ of a dandy my- 


seif. 

a ome, Antony, and young Octavius, come! 

Revenge yourselves—’ 
as you may ;—but, dandies all, I have not done with you vet To resume 
‘ He used to be exceedingly partial to Hessian boots.’ I confess to the boots: 
but it was when they were worneven by men who walked on logvats I had | 

Y » ot 

legs. Besides, I was very young, and merely put on my boots to follow the 
fashion. ‘ His age, if hislooks be not deceptive, is somewhere betwee 


rty- 
three and forty-five.’ A very obscure and elaborated mode of insinuating tha! 


| regiment he’s recruiting for. 


































Che Albion. 








may say sixty-four ;—but I hate exaggeration.—Exzit, G.Cx ” 


and is concluded by the following epigram :-— 
‘** On the wicked shoemaker. 


You say he has sprung from Cain ;—rather 
Confess there's a difference vast : 

For Cain was a son of the first father 
While he is ‘a son of the last.”’’ 


menced; anda few miscellanies conclude the number. 


tality be endowed with features and speech, what a tale might be told! 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


himself up  straightway. 


far-off noises,?and was as dull and full of gloom as any hermit's cell. 
It came on darker and darker. 


ted corner, like some gaunt ghost who waited to be questioned. 


asleep. 


dreamed of Dolly, till the clock of Chigwell church struck two. 
Still nobody came. 


A capital story of George's Hessian bouts follows this elever jeu d'esprit, 


A pretty conceit, on‘ Love seeking a Lodging,” by Laman Blanchard we my mind.” 
should guess from the initials, follows; a tale of “‘ Frank Heartwell” is com-|  ”,, A mettlesome fellow like you, and not made up his mind!” cried the ser- - 
+ “ i F i i 
‘‘ A Monument to Napoleon,” a skeleton Napoleon ona pyramid of skulls, is jeant. Here—let me give the bell a pull, and you'll make up your mind in 


one of these, and a most striking idea. Could these grinning remains of mor- 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 


The old-tashioned furniture of the chamber, | Tecal. 
which was a kind of hospital for all the invalided moveables in the house, grew 
indistinct and shadowy in its many shapes ; chairs and tables, which by day were 
as honest cripples as need be, assumed a doubtful and mysterious character ; | ' pete - ; 

and one old leprous screen of faded India leather and gold binding, which had | '"g until midnight, and sleeping until breakfast-time to-morrow. 
kept out many acold breath of air in days of yore and shut in many a jolly ss 
face, frowned on him with a spectral aspect, and stood at full height in its allot- | Me out of London?’ demanded Joe. 
A portrait 
Opposite the window—a queer, old grey-eyed general, in an oval frame—seem-| . 
ed to wink and doze as the light decayed, and at;length when the last faint glim- climate in the world. 
mering speck of day went out, to shut its eyes in good earnest, and fall sound . 
There was such a hush and mystery about everything that Joe could You may expect me. 
not help following its example ; and so went off into a slumber likewise, and 


The distant noises in the house had ceased, and out of 


is 


Ly 43 ae 


Neen SS : 
T am forty-four. _‘ Somewhere between!’ The truth is—though nothing bat | out of school, but, damme, if every , paeemeny de son that carries arms in our — 
extreme provocation should induce me to proclaim even truth when age is con- | corps,through being under a cloud an 

cerned,—that I ain ‘somewhere between’ twenty-seven and sixty-three, or I | was counted up”—here his eye fell on Joe again, and so good-naturedly, that 


Joe beckoned him out. He came directly. 


on the back. 
friendship.” 


“You're a gentleman in disguise. So am I. 


for his good opinion. ‘ 
“You want to serve,” said his new friend. , 
for it. You're one of us by nature. What'll you take to drink!” 


half aminute, [I know.” 

You're right so far ”’—answered Joe, “ for if you pull the bell here, where 
I’m known, there'll be an end of my soldiering inclinations inno time. Look in 
my face. You see me, do you?” 

“I do,” replied the serjeant with an oath, “and a finer young fellow or one 
better qualified to serve his king and country, I never set me—” he used an ad- 


Pondering on his unhappy lot, Joe sat and listened for a ong time, expecting | jective in this place—* eyes on.” 
every moment to hear their creaking footsteps on the stairs, or to be greeted 
by his worthy father with a summons to capitulate uaconditionally, oe ome thank you all the same. 
But neither voice nor footstep came; and thou oe. t 
some distant echoes, as of closing doors and people livin in and out uf if his (the serjeant’s) own father were to say he did, he would run the old gen- 
rooms, resounding from time to time throagh the great passages, and penetra- tleman through the body cheerfully, and consider it a meritorious action. 
ting to his remote seclusion, gave note of unusual commotion down stairs, no , 
nearer sound cisturbed his place of retreat, which seemed the quieter for these credit what I say. 


Do I look like a sneaking fellow or a liar?” 
The serjeant rejoined with many choice asseverations that he didn’t ; and that 


I believe I shall enlist in your regiment to-night. The rea- 
son I don’t do so now is, because I don’t want until to-night, to do what I can’t. 
Where shall I find you, this evening ?” 


“To-morrow morning, at half after eight o'clock,” replied the serjeant.. 


‘You're the kind of lad for us,”’ cried the serjeant, holding Joe's hand in his- 
in the excess of his admiration. ‘*‘ You’re the boy to push your fortune. I don’t 


doors all was quiet ; save for the occasional lurking of some deep-mouthed | rise you'll make, but if I had been bred and taught like you, I’d have been a coe 


dog, and the shaking of the branches by the night wind. 


dull grey light of morning. 


himself. 


obstacle than a jump of some few feet at last. 
pole, it might be for the last time. 
for he had little i!l-will to give to anything on earth. 


heart, ‘‘ God bless you !” as a parting wish, and turned away. 


was, to see him come walking in with dust upon his feet at that early hour 
with no grey mare to bear him company. 


of a hearty appetite, the Lion received him, as usual, with a hospitable wel 


claim. 
This Lion or landlord,—for he was called both man and beast, by reason o 


prehension, and of almost as subtle a wit, as the mighty John himself. 


ed, in no small amount, to beer; of which he swigged such copious draughts, 


ir impossible attitudes and of unearthly colors,) he was frequently supposed by 
the more ignorant and uninformed among the neighbours, to be the veritable 


mony or public mourning. 

** What noisy fellow is that in the next room?” said Joe, when he had dispo- 
sed of his breakfast, and had washed and brushed himself. 

** A recruiting serjeant,”’ replied the Lion 

Joe started involuntarily. 
all the way along. 

“And I wish,” said the Lion, “ he was anywhere else but here. 
make noise enough, but they don’t call for much. 
Mr. Willet, but very little wool. Your father wouldn’t like ’em J know.” 

Perhaps not much under any circumstances. 


them still less 


round mirror that hung in the bar. 
“TI believe he is,” replied the host. 


a fine man and another one, when they're shot through and through.” 
‘“‘They’re not all shot,” said Joe. 
‘*No,”’ the Lion answered, * not all. 

easy —are the best off in my opinion.” 

‘““Ah!” retorted Joe, ‘but you don’t care for glory.” 

‘** For what ?” said the Lion. 

** Glory.” 

“No,” returned the Lion, with supreme indifference. ‘T don’t. 
right in that, Mr. Willet. 
my belief, sir, that the Glory’s arms wouldn’t doa very strong business.” 

These remarks were not at all comforting. r 
door of the next room, and listened—The serjeant was describing a military 
life. It was all drinking,, he said, except that there were frequent intervals of 
eating and love making. A battle was the finest thing in the world—when 
your side won it—and Englishmen always did that. 
killed, sir?” said atimid voice in one vorner. 
should be,” said the serjeant, “ what then ? 
Majesty King George the Third loves you; your memory is honored, revered, 
respected ; everybody’s fond of you, and grateful to you; your name's wrote 
down at fulllength in a book in the War-office 
all die some time, or another, eh?” 

The voice coughed, and said no more 


“Well, sir, supposing you 


Damme, gentlemen, we must 





Joe walked into theroom. A group of half-a-dozen fellows had gathered to 
gether in the tap-room, and were listening with greedy ears One of them, 4 
carter in a smockfrock, seemed wavering and disposed to enlist. The rest, who 
were by no means disposed, strongly urg¢ d him to do so (according to the cus- 
tom of tmankind,) backed the serjeant’s arguments and grinned am them 
selves ] say nothing, boys,’ said the serjeant, who sat a little apart, drink- 


ng his 


liquor. ‘* For lads of spirit’’—here he cast an eye on Joe—* this is the 


time I don’t want to inveigle you. The king’s not come to that, I hope. 
Brisk young blood is what we want: not milk and water. We won't take five 
men out of six. We want top-sawyers, we do.—I’m not a going to t ll tales 


ly out of the window at each well-known object as it lay sleeping in the dim 
light of the moon; and creeping back to his former seat, thought about the 
late uproar, until, with long thinking of, it seemed to have occurred a month 
ago. Thus, between dosing, and thinking, and walking to the window and look- 
ing out, the night wore away; the grim old screen, and the kindred chairs and 
tables, began slowly to reveal themselves in their accustomed forms ; the grey-| |. | 
eyed general seemed to wink and yawn and rouse himself; and at last bs wet his breakfast (which he was tuo honest and perhaps too proud to score up to his 
broad awake again, and very uncomfortably cold and haggard he looked, in the father’s charge) he had but a penny left. 


He walked along at a brisk pace, big with great thoughts of going fora sol- 
dier and dying in some foreign country where it was very hot and sandy, and 
‘eaving God knows what unheard-of wealth in prize-money to Dolly, who | of that celebrated purse of Fortunatus, which, whatever were its favoured ow- 
would be very much affected when she came to know of it; and full of such | ner’s necessities, had one unvarying amount in it. 
youthful visions, which were sometimes sanguine and sometimes melancholy, 
but always had her for their main point and gentre, he pushed on vigorously | sess that quality. nta ; 
until the noise of London sounded in his ears and the Black Lion hove in sight. | circle, and whether it be added to or multiplied by its own amount, the result of - 

It was only eight o’clock then, and very much astonished the Black Lion | the problem is more easily stated than any known in figures. 


that most of his faculties were utterly drowned and washed away, except the 
one great faculty of sleep, which he retained in surprising perfection The 
creaking Lion over the house-door was, therefore, to say the truth, rather a| Joe begged she wouldn't mention it on any account. 
drowsy, tame, and feeble lion; and as these social representatives of a savage 
class are usually of a conventional character (being depicted, for the most part, 


portrait of the host as he appeared on the occasion of some great funeral cere- 


Here was the very thing he had been dreaming of, 


‘“‘Tt’s much the same thing, whatever 
I’m told there an’t a deal uf difference between | to.” 


Your country loves you, sir; his} previous 


H sed fyl- | lonel by this time.” y 
oi mage ange Needs must when the + 
devil drives ; and the devil that drives me is an empty pocket and an unhappy . 


“Tush man!” said Joe, ‘I’m not so young as that. 


home. For the present, good-bye.” j 
‘For king and country !” cried the serjeant, flourishing his cap. 
“For bread and meat !”’ cried Joe, snapping his fingers. And so they parted. 
He had very little money in his pocket; so little indeed, that after paying for 


He had courage, notwithstanding, to 
resist all the affectionate importunities of the serjeant, who waylaid him at 


The sun had begun to peep above the forest trees, and already flung across door with many protestations of eterna) friendship, and did in particular 1est 
the curling mist bright bars of gold, when Joe dropped from his window on that he would do him the favor to accept of only one shilling as a temporary ac- 
the ground below, a little bundle and his trusty-stick, and prepared to descend commodation. 


Rejecting his offers both of cash and credit, Joe walked away 
with stick and bundle as before, bent upon getting through the day as he best 


It was not a very difficult task ; for there were so many projections and ga- | Could, and going down to the locksmith’s in the dusk of the evening ; forit should 
ble ends in the way, that they formed a series of clumsy steps, with no greater | £0 hard, he had resolved, but he would have a parting word with charming Dolly 
Joe, with his stick and bundle Varden. 
on his shoulder, quickly stood on the firm earth, and looked up atthe old May- 


He went out by Islington and so on to Highgate, and sat on many stones and 
gates, but there were no voices in the bells to bid him turn. Since theyime of 


He didn't apostrophise it, for he was no great scholar.—He didn’t curse it, | noble Whittington, fair flower of merchants, bells have come to have less sym- 
He fe!t more affectionate | Pathy with humankind. ! ; ‘ 
and kind to it than ever he had done in all his life befure, so said with all his | derers have increased in number; ships leave the Thames for distant regions, 


They only ring for money and on state occasions. Wan- 


carrying from stem to stern no other cargo ; the bells are silent ; they ring out 
no entreaties or regrets ; they are used to it and have grown worldly. 


Joe bought a roll, and reduced his purse to the condition (with a difference) 


In these real times; when all 





,| Evening drew on at last. With the desolate and solitary feeling of one who 


But as he ordered breakfast to be got | had no home or shelter, and was alone utterly in the world for the first time, ke 
ready with all speed, and on its being set before him gave indisputable tokens | bent his steps towards the locksmith’s house. 


He had delayed till now, knowin 
-| that Mrs. Varden sometimes went out alone, or with Miggs for her sole attend- 


come ; and treated him with those marks of distinction, which, as a regular! ant, to lectures in the evening ; and devoutly hoping that this might be one of 
customer, and one within the freemasonry of the trade, he had a right to} hernights of moral culture. 


He had walked up and down before the house, on the opposite side of the way, 
f| two or three times, when he returned to it again, he caught a glimpse of a flut- 


his having instructed the artist who painted his sign, to convey into the features | tering skirt at the door. It was Dolly’s—to whom else could it belong? no dress 
of the lordly brute whose effigy it bore, as near a counterpart of his own face as | but hers had such a flow as that. 

his skill could compass and devise,—was a gentleman almost as quick of ap-| the workshop of the Golden Key. 
But the 
difference between them lay in this; that whereas Mr. Willet’s extreme saga-| hadn't been for that,” thought Joe, “I should never have walked into poor 
city and acuteness were the efforts of unassisted nature, the Lion stood indebt- | Tom Cobb. 


He plucked up his spirits, and followed it into 


His darkening the door caused her to look round. Oh that face! “Tf it 


She’s twenty times handsomer thanever. She might marry a 


Lord !” 
He didn’t say this. He only thought it—perhaps looked it also. Dolly was 
glad to see him, and was so sorry her father and mother were away from home. 


Dolly hesitated to lead the way into the parlor, for there it was nearly dark ; 
at the same time slic hesitated to stand talking in the workshop, which was yet 
light and open tothe street. They had got by some means, too, before the little 
:| forge; and Joe having her hand in his (which he had no right to have, for 
Dolly only gave it him to shake,) it was so like standing before some homely 
altar being married, that it was the most embarrassing state of things in the 
world 
have come,” said Joe, ‘to say good-bye—to say good-bye for I don’t 
know how many years; perhaps for ever. 1am going abroad.” 
Now this was exactly what he should not have said. Here he was, talking 
like a gentleman at large who was free to come and go and roam about the world 


The party | at his pleasure, when that gallant coachmaker had vowed but the night before 
There’s great cry there, | that Miss Varden held him bound in adamantine chains ; and had positively stated 


in so many words that she was killing him by inches, and that ina fortnight 


Perhaps if he could have] more or thereabouts he expected to make a decent end and leave the business to 
kuown what was passing at that moment in Joe’s mind, he would have liked 


his mother. 


Dolly released he: hand and said “Indeed!’’ She remarked in the same 


“Ts he recruiting for a—for a fine regiment?” said Joe, glancing at a little | breath that it was a fine night, and in short, betrayed no more emotion than the 


forge itself. 
“T couldn't go,” said Joe, *‘ without coming to see you. I hadn’t the heart 
Dolly was more sorry than she could tell, that he should have taken so much 
trouble. It was such along way, and he must have such adealtodo. And 


Those that are—supposing it’s done | how was Mr. Willet—that dear old gentleman— 


‘Ts this all you say!” cried Joe. 
{\All! Good gracious, what did the man expect! She was obliged to take her 
apron in her hand and run her eyes along the hem from corner to corner, to kee; 
herself from laughing in his face ;—not because his gaze confused her—not at 





You're | all 
When Glory comes here, and calls for anythiug to | 
drink and changes a guinea to pay for it, I'll give it him for nothing. It’s | ladies are at different times ; he had expected to take Dolly up again at the very 


Joe had small experience in love affairs,and had no notion how different young 


point where he had left her after that delicious evening ride, and was no more 


Joe walked out, stopped at the! prepared for such an alteration than to see the sun and moon change 


places, He had buoyed himself up all day with an indistinct idea that she 
. ’ Pn ’ 66 Tet ” 
would certainly say ‘“ Don’t go,” or ‘* Don’t leave us,” or ‘‘ Why do you got” 


or “* Why do you leave us?” or would give some little encouragement of that 


“Supposing you should be | sort; he had even entertained the possibility of bursting into tears, of her 


throwing herself into his arms, of her falling down in a fainting-fit without 

word or sign, but any approach to such a line of conduct as this, 

had been so far from his thoughts that he could only look at her in silent 
nd 

wonder 


Dolly in the meanwhile, turned to the corners of her apron and measured the 
sides, and smoothed out the wrinkles, and wasas silent ashe. At last after a 
long pause, Joe said good-bye. ‘*Good-bye’”—said Dolly—with as pleasant a 
smile as if he were going intothe next street, and were Coming back to supper; 
‘ good-bye.” r 

‘* Come,” ids, “Dolly, dear Dolly, don’t 
dearly, with all my heart and soul ; with as 

loved woman in this world, I do be 
-poorer now than ever, for I have fled 


said Joe, putting out both his har 
let us part like this. I love you 
much truth and earnestness as ever ma 


heve. Jama poor fellow, as you know 





from home. not being able to be A onger, and must fight my own way 
without help. You are beautiful, nired, are loved by everybody, are well off 
and happy; and may you ever b Heaven forbid J should ever make you 
otherwise : but give me a word of comfort Say something kind to me. I have 


having little differences with his relations. — 


« You're a gentleman, by G—!” was his first remark, as he slapped him 
Let’s swear @ 


Joe didn’t exactly do that, but he shook hands with him, and thanked him» : : 





“You shall. You were made-— 





‘Nothing just now,” replied Joe, smiling faintly. ‘I haven’t quite made up . 


“Thank you,” said Joe, **I didn’t ask you for want of a compliment, but: 





Joe expressed his obligations, and continued, “ You can trust me then, and 


eT a 


His friend replied with some unwillingness, and after much ineffectual entreaty: 
having for its object the immediate settlement of the business, that his quarters. 
would be at the Crooked Billet in Tower-street ; where be would be found wak- 


‘ And if I do come—which it’s a million to one, I shall—when will you take - ‘ 


“* You'll go abroad—a country where it’s all sunshine and plunder—the finest. 


‘To go abroad,” said Joe, shaking hands with him, ‘is the very thing I want. — 


say it because I bear you any envy, or would take away from the credit of the, 


the Fairies are dead and buried, there are still a great many purses which poss) 
The sum-total they contain is expressed in arithmetic by a — 
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pames, and clasped his hands, and beat his breast, and tugged wildly at his 
eeravat, and done all kinds of poetry. Joe had no business to be going abroad. 
He had no right to be able to do it. If he was in adamantine chains, he 
couldn't. 


Mr. Joseph, or I'll call Miggs.” 


He was gone, actually gone. Dolly waited a little while, thinking he would 
"return, peeped out at the door, looked up the street and down as well as the in- 


" cried as if her heart would break. And yet such natures are made up of so 
_ many contradictions, that if Joe Willet had come back last night, next day, 
- mext week, next month, the odds are a hundred to one she would have treated 
_ him in the very same manner, and have wept for it afterwards with the very 





| paper cap stuck negligently on one side of its head, and its arms very much 
_ a-kimbo. 















© ing over London, and looking out for Joseph Willet, whom they couldn’t find, 


+ 


Py 


fight to expect it of you, I know, but I ask it because I love you, and shall 
re the slightest word from you all through my life. Dolly, dearest, have 
ing te say to me?” 

No. Nothing. Dolly was a coquette by nature, and a spoilt child. She 
d no notion of being carried by storm in this way. The coachmaker would 
ve been dissolved in tears, and would have knelt down, and called himself 


“T have said -bye,” said Dolly, “twice. Take your arm away directly, 
“T'll not reproach you,” answered Joe, “ it’s my fault, no doubt. TI have 
thought sometimes that you didn’t quite despise me, but I wes a fool to think so. 
Every one must, who has seen the life I have led—you most of all. God bless 
you!” 


ing darkness would allow, came in again, waited a little longer, went up 
stairs humming a tune, bolted herself in, laid her head down on her bed, and 


same distress. 

She had no sooner left the workshop than there cautiously peered out from 
“behind the chimney of the forge, a face which had already emerged from 
the same concealment twice or thrice, unseen, and whieh, after satisfying 
itself that it was now alone, was followed by a leg, a shoulder, and so on 
‘by degrees, until the form of Mr. Tappertit stood confessed, with a brown- 


“ Have my ears deceived me,” said the 'Prentice, ‘or do I dream! am I to 
thank thee, Fortun’, or to cus thee—which ?” 
He gravely descended from his elevation, took down his piece of looking-glass, 
nted it against the wall upon the usual bench,twisted his head rounc,and look- 
closely at his legs. 
_ “Tf they’re a dream,” said Sim, “let sculptures have such wisions, and 
“chisel em out when they wake. Thisis reality. Sleep has no such limbs as 
ahem. Tremble, Willet, and despair. She’s mine! She’s mine!” 
___ With these triumphant expressions, he seized a hammer and dealt a heavy 
at a vice,which in his mind’s eye represented the sconce or head of Joseph 
illet. That done, he burst into a peal of laughter which startled Miss Miggs 
in her diatant kitchen, and dipping his head into a bowl of water, had re- 

to a jack-towel inside the closet-door, which served the double purpose 
smothering his feelings and drying his face. 
Joe, disconsolate and down-hearted, but full of courage too, on leaving the 
ith’s house made the best of his way to the Crooked Billet, and there in- 
for his friend, the serjeant, who, expecting no man less, received him 
open arms. In the course of five minutes after his arrival at that house of 
e inment, he was enrolled among the gallant defenders of his rative land ; 
and within half an hour, was regaled with a steaming supper of boiled tripe 
and 8, prepared, as his friend assured him more than once, at the express 

of his most Sacred Majesty the King. To this meal, which tasted 

savory after his long fasting, he did ample justice—and when he had fol- 

it up, or down, with a variety of loyal and patriotic toasts, he was con- 
ed to a straw mattress in a loft over the stable, and locked in there for the 





ni 

Th next morning, he found that the obliging care of his martial friend had 
decorated his hat with sundry parti-coloured streamers, which made a very 
lively appearance ; and in company with that officer, and three other military 
gentlemen newly enrolled, who were under a cloud so dense that it only left 
three shoes, a boot, and a coat and a half visible among them, repaired to the ri- 
ver-side. Here they were joined by a corporal and four more heroes,of whom two 
were drurik and daring, and two sober and penitent, but each of whom, like Joe, 
had his dusty stick and bundle. The party embarked in a passage-boat bound for 
Gravesend, whence they were to proceed on foot to Chatham ; the wind was 
in their favour,and they soon left London behind them,a mere dark mist—a giant 
phantom in the air. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Misfortunes, saith the adage, never come singly. There is little doubt that 
troubles are exceedingly gregarious in their nature, and flying in flocks, are apt 
to perch capriciously ; crowding on the heads of some poor wights until there is 
not an inch of room left on their unlucky crowns, and taking no more notice 

f ot! who offer as good resting-places for the soles of their feet, than if 
had no existence. It may have happened that a flight of troubles brood- 


darted down hap-hazard on the first young man that caught their fancy, and 
settled on him instead. However this may be, certain it is that on the very 
day of Joe's departure they swarmed about the ears of Edward Chester, and did 
so buzz and flap their wings, and persecute him, that he was most profoundly 
wretched. 

It was evening, and just eight o’clock, when he and his father, having wine 
and dessert set before them, were left to themselves for the first time that 
day. They had dined together. but a third person had been present during the 
meal, - until they met at table they had not seen each other since the previ- 

: ous night. 

Edward was reserved and silent. Mr. Chester was more than usually gay ; 
but not caring, as it seemed, to open a conversation with one whose humour 
was so different, he vented the lightness of his spirit in smiles and sparkling 
looks, and made no efforts to awaken his attention. So they remained for some 
time : the father lying on a sofa with his accustomed air of graceful negligence ; 
the son seated opposite to him with downcast eyes, busied, it was plain, with 
painful and uneasy thoughts. 

‘* My dear Edward,” said Mr. Chester at length, with a most engaging laugh, 
“do not extend your drowsy influence to the decanter. Suffer that to circulate, 
Jet your spirits be never so stagnant.” 

Edward begged his pardon, passed it, and relapsed into his former state. 

** You do wrong not to fill your glass,” said Mr. Chester, holding up his own 
before the light. ‘* Wine in moderation—not in excess, for that makes men 
ugly—has a thousand pleasant influences. It brightens the eyes, improves the 
voice, imparts a new vivacity to one’s thoughts and conversation: you should 
try it, Ned.” 

“ Ah father!” cried his son, ‘‘if—— 

“* My good fellow,” interposed the parent hastily, as he set down his glass, 
and raised his eyebrows with a startled and horrified expression, “for heaven’s 
sake don’t call me by that obsolete and ancient name. Have some regard for 
delicacy. Am I grey, or wrinkled, do I go on crutches, have I lost my teeth, 
that you adopt such a mode of address? Good God, how very coarse !” 

“TI was about to speak to you from my heart, sir,” returned Edward, “in 
the confidenee which should subsist between us ; and you check me in the outset.” 

“ Now do, Ned, do not,” said Mr. Chester, raising his delicate hand imploring- 
ly, “‘ talk in that monstrous manner. About to speak from your heart! Don’t 
you know that the heart is an ingenious part of our formation—the centre of 
the blood-vessels and all that sort of thing—which has no more to do with what 
you say or think, than your knees have? How can you be so very vulgar and 
absurd! These anatomical allusions should be left to gentlemen of the medi- 
cal profession. They are really not agreeable in society. You quite surprise 
me, Ned.” 

“ Well! there are no such things to wound, or heal, or have regard for. I 
know your creed, sir, and will say no more,” returned his son. 

_ “ There again,” said Mr. Chester, sipping his wine, ‘‘ you are wrong. I dis- 
tinetly say there are such things. We know there are. The hearts of ani- 
mals—of bullocks, sheep, and so forth—are cooked and devoured, as I am told, 
by the lower classes, with a vast deal of relish. Men are sometimes stabbed 
tothe heart, shot to the heart ; but as to speaking from the heart, or to the 
heart, or being warm-hearted, or cold-hearted, or broken-hearted, or being all 
heart, or having no heart—pah ! these things are nonsense, Ned.” 

“ No doubt, sir,” returned his son, seeing that he paused for him to speak. 
“* No doubt.” 

“‘ There’s Haredale’s niece, your late flame,” said Mr. Chester, as a careless 
illustration of his meaning. ‘ Nodoubt in your mind she was all heart once. 
Now she has none at all. Yet she is the same person, Ned, exactly.” 

“‘ She is a changed person, sir,” cried Edward, reddening ; “and changed by 
vile means, I believe.” 

“You have had a cool dismissal, have you !’’ said his father. ‘Poor Ned! 
I told you last night what would happen.—May | ask you for the nut- 
crackers ¢” 

‘* She has been tampered with, and most treacherously deceived,” cried Ed- 
ward, rising from his seat. ‘I never will believe that the knowledge of my 
real position, given her by myself, has worked this change. I know she is be- 
set and tortured. But though our contract is at an end, and broken past all re- 
demption ; though I charge upon her want of firmness and want of truth, both 
to herself and me ; I donot now, and never will believe, that any sordid motive 
or her own unbiassed will, has led her to this course—never !” 

**You make me blush,” returned his father gaily, ‘for the folly of your 
nature, in whieh—but we never know ourselves—I devoutly hope there is no 

reflection of my own. With regard to the young lady herself, she has done 





gacity—she would do. She su 
enough ; and found you poor. Marriage is a civil contract; people marry to 
better their worldly condition and improve appearances ; it is an affair of house 
and furniture, of liveries, servants, equipage, and so forth. The lady being poor, 
and you poor also, there is an end of the matter. You cannot enter upon these 
considerations, and have no manner of business with the ceremony. I drink 
her health in this glass, and respect and honour her for her extreme good sense. 
It is a lesson to you. Fill yours, Ned.” 

“Tt is @ lesson,” returned his son, “‘ by which I hope I may never profit, and 
if years and their experience impress it on—” 

Don’t say on the heart,” interposed his father. 

“On men whom the world and its hypocrisy have spoiled,” said Edward 
warmly, “ Heaven keep me from its knowledge.” 

“Come, sir,” returned his father, raising himself a little on the sofa, and 
looking straight towards him ; “ we have had erough of this. Remember, if you 
please, your interest, your duty, your moral obligations, your filial affections, 
and all that sort of thing, which is so very delightful and charming to reflect 
upon; or you will repent it.” , 

‘‘T shall never repent the preservation of my self-respect, sir,” said Edward. 
“Forgive me if I say that I will not sacrifice it at your bidding, and that I will 
not pursue the track which you would have me take, and to which the secret 
share you had in this late separation tends.” 

His father rose a little higher still, and looking at him as though curious to 
know if he were quite resolved and earnest, dropped gently down again, and 
said in the calmest voice—eating his nuts meanwhile, 

‘* Edward, my father had a son, who being a fool like you, and, like you, en- 
tertaining low and disobedient sentiments, he’ disinherited and cursed one 
morning after breakfast. The circumstance occurs to me with a singular clear- 
ness of recollection this evening. I remember eating muffins at the time with 
marmalade. He led a miserable life (the son, I mean) and died early ; it was a 
happy release on all accounts; he degraded the family very much. It is a sad 
circumstance, Edward, when a father finds it necessary to resort to such strong 
measures.” 

“Tt is,” replied Edward, “and it is sad when a son, proffering him his love 
and duty in their best and truest sense, finds himself repelled at every turn, and 
forced to disobey. Dear father,” he added, more earnestly, though in a gentler 
tone, “I have reflected many times on what occurred between us when we first 
discussed this subject. Let there be aconfidence between us; not in terms, 
but truth. Hear what I have to say.” 

“ As I anticipate what it is, and cannot fail to do so, Edward,”’ returned his 
father coldly, ‘‘ I decline. I couldn’t possibly. Iam sure it would put me out of 
temper, which is astate of mindI can’t endure. If you intend to mar my plans 
for your establishment in life, and the preservation of that gentility and becom- 
ing pride,which our family have so long sustained—if, in short, you are resolved 
to take your own course, you must take it, and my curse with it. I am very 
sorry, but there’s really no alternative.” 

“The curse may pass your lips,” said Edward, ‘but it will be but empty 
breath. I do not believe that any man on earth has greater power to call one 
dowu upon his fellow—least of all, upon his own child—than he has to make 
one drop of rain or flake of snow fall from the cluuds above us,at his impious bid- 
ding. Beware, sir, what you do.” 

** You are so very irreligious, so exceedingly undutiful, so horribly profane,” 
rejoined his father, turning his face lazily towards him, and cracking another 
nut,‘ that I positively must interrupt you here. It is quite impossible we can con- 
tinue to go on, upon such terms as these. If you will do me the favour to ring 
the bell, the servant will show you the door. Return to this roof no more I beg 
you. Go, sir, since you have no moral sense remaining ; and go to the Devil, at 
my express desire. Good day.” 

Edward left the room without another word or look, and turned his back up- 
on the house for ever. 

The father’s face was slightly flushed and heated, but his manner was quite 
unchanged, as he rung the bell again, and addressed his servant on his entrance. 
‘** Peak—if that gentleman who has just gone out—” 

‘“* ] beg your pardon, sir, Mr. Edward?” 

‘* Were there more than one, dolt, that you ask the question? If that gentle- 
man should send here for his wardrobe, let him have it, do you hear? If he 
should call himself at any time, I’m not at home. You'll tell him so, and shut 
the door.” 

So, it soon got whispered about, that Mr. Chester was very unfortunate in 
his son, who had occasioned him grief and sorrow. And the good people who 
had heard this and told it again marvelled the more at his equanimitv and even 
temper, and said what an amiable nature that mar must have,who, having under- 
gone so much, could be so placid and so calm. And when Edward’s name 
was spoken, Society shook its head and laid its finger on its lip and looked very 
grave ; andthose who had sons about his age, waxed wrathful and indigant, 
and hoped, for Virtue’s sake, thft he was dead. And the world went on 
turning round, as usual, for five years, concerning which this Narrative is silent. 


re 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE FIFTEEN ACRES. 
BY PHELIM O'TOOLE. 
BOB DONNELLAN'S STORY. 

I had grown tired of home, and small blame tome. There wasn’t a fox from 
Kilnaghee to Brownstown but we had exterminated ; and even if a straggler 
was to be found, the hounds, alas! were no longer to be forthcoming. The co 
lonel who kept the dogs so long, and used to make them go in such sporting 
style, was gone to the dogs himself ; the doctors had got hold of Mark Nolan ; 
the sheriff of Hubert Brown: Luke Battersby was off to the Continent, to pre- 
vent his bodily health being put in similar peril ; the races of Listurrock had fol- 
lowed the fate of the Olympian games ; and, save and except the fair of Ballin- 
asloe, and an odd shindy with the military at Athlone or Loughrea, the devil an 
inducement was in the whole province to cause a reasonable man to abide with- 
in it for a fortnight. So much for the want of fun,—no small want fora Con- 
naught man under any circumstances, but an especial want to me, who had no- 
thing else to tempt me to stay in the world at all, let alone in Connaught, at 
least unless the times got better, and half a score creditors were to go to their 
rest, leaving no heirs behind them. 

My poor father was, you know, up to the nose in debt ; profession or occupa- 
tion had I none; and when it pleased heaven to call him to the rest of the Don- 
nellans, I had nothing else to expect but the pleasure of being compelled to di- 
vide his effects among his creditors, at the rate of ten shillings in the pouad, and 
turn out on the world a walking gentleman. 

I had revolved in my mind every method whereby I had ever heard money 
had been made in a hurry, from pitch-and-toss to horse-racing and gold-finding, 
without meeting anything to please me, and was fretting away in a most melting 
state of uncertainty, when it pleased Rody Fitzgerald to return home from De- 
merara, ‘‘a made man,” as his trumpeters declared him. Rody always had a 
taste for description, and what between the flattering pictures he drew, and the 
still more seducing testimony his own good fortune lent to his eloquence, it was 
not long until my mind was made up to cross the Atlantic, and do wonders like 
my neighbours. I hadn’t much difficulty of persuading the people at home of 
the propriety of my resolution, if only the needful could be raised for the pur- 
pose ; and having, by the sale of a couple of hunters, helped to remove that 
obstacle, there was shortly nothing to prevent me from setting out at once to my 
destination. 

I had still, however, a lingering idea that, if I could manage to spend a week 
or so in Dublin previously, [ might perhaps fall on a readier method of raising 
the name of Donnellan ; for my vanity told me I had made something more 
than a common impression on Grace Seymour ; and, independent of my being 
sunk into the lowest pit of love on her account, report gave out that whoever won 
Grace would stand in good repute at the Bank of Ireland. Our acquaintance 
commenced at a sort of ball that was given after the races of Kilnacoppul about 
a twelvemonth before, at which, notwithstanding that, to my taste at least, she 
was the prettiest girl in the room, she was likely to remain idle for want of a 
partner, owing to the awkwardness of her chaperons, some people from the 
far end of the county, with whom she was on a visit, and who knew nobody. 

‘* Get a partner, Bob,” says old Mrs. O’Dowd to me, while the set was form- 
ing, and she hooked me at once, with the intention of compelling me to relieve 
one of her daughters from their ornamental position in the corner behind the 
door. 1 saw that I should either submit to be immolated, or else do somethin 
desperate ; and, as I threw my eye round the room in search of some one ont 
might make the instrument of my escape from Miss Winny’s bad dancing,or Miss 
Marcy’s confounded dulness,my glance fell on Grace,and sought te go no farther. 
Muttering something about a lady of my acquaintance being in want of a partner, 
I fled from the baffled dowager, and, as the emergency of the case admitted of 
no delay, mustered up as much assurance as I could, and advancing to the pret- 
ty little stranger claimed the honour of her hand,—was accepted, forded, for 
want of a better, and, before our acquaintance dated ten minutes, we were fi- 
guring down a line of a dozen couples, to the joint performance of two fiddles 
and abagpipe. She was a little shy or so at first, as was but natural, until the 
first couple was turned ; by the time we reached the second we were a trifle 
more intimate ; but aecording as the fun grew warmer and the noise louder, her 
reserve began gradually to melt ; so that when our labours ceased we knew each 
other as well, ay, as if we had been born on the one bog. 

As I had the name of being rather quarrelsome in such matters, no one asked 
to interfere between me ard my prize; so I had her to myself all the remainder 
of the evening, and right well resigned to her fate she appeared to be moreover 
As for me, I began to feel very queer all over the left side of my body, and the 





what is very natural and proper, my dear fellow ; what you yourself proposed, 


{ sipsy looked as if nothing on her part should be wanting to further the sensa- 


as I learn from Haredale ; and what I predicted—with no great exercise of sa-| tion. In the course of a little innocent flirtation, I drew out of her that she 
sed you to be rich, or at least quite rich | lived in Dublin, and was then on a visit with a Galway relation, but expected to 


return home in a few days, and a great many other little etceteras, that it 
wouldn’t do to make parish news of. Before we parted, the affair had assu- 
med avery promising appearance ; and my joy reached it climax when she inti- 
mated to me, that if ever I visited the metropolis, she would take it as a great 
unkindness in me if I did not call on her and her mother to renew the acquaint- 
ance so auspiciously begun. I swore, of course, that if it was for no other pur- 
pose but to see her again, I would be in Dublin almost as soon as herself; and 
so I saw her into her vehicle, after many protestations, and sundry hand-squeez- 
ings, and returned home a woe-begone man, smitten to the core by the charms 
of Grace Seymour. 

Things of this kind are seldom secrets, and I was rallied on all hands ; but it 
ceased to be a joke with me when, with the laudable commun‘cativeness always 
exhibited by one’s friends, when they have some execrable piece of bad news 
to dispose of, I was informed after a time that she was just going to be 
married to a gentleman, with whom her friends were very anxious she 
should be united; while, with a charitable anxiety to lighten the blow to me, 
they added, that I might derive some consolation from the fact, that the happy 
man preferred to me was about as great a scamp as Dublin, rich enough in 
that eommodity, had ever produced, a gambler and a roué. No doubt, this lat- 
ter circumstance should have reconciled me to my lot; for it is a wonderful 
gratification on such occasions to be able to indulge in a good laugh at the choice 
which is made to your detriment. It had a contrary effect with me however ; 
and, lightly as T seemed to take it, 1 mentally swore that, sooner than resign 
the lady so coolly to such an unworthy rival, I would make my way to the city 
how I could, and compel the aforesaid gentleman some fine sunny morning to 
try conclusions among the daisies with me onthe subject. The present was 
the first opportunity that afforded itself to enable me to put my designs in exe- 
cution, and test the constancy of ball-room inamorata, and was, of course, 
eagerly embraced. So I left home with a threefold chance of dispoeing of 
myself. Imprimis, I might have the luck to be shot in the contemplated duel- 
lo ; secondly, I might have the luck to get married ; and thirdly and lastly, if 
neither of these fatalities befell me, I was to go to Demerara, and make my 
fortune. And with these compound views I made my first entry into the metro- 
polis, a passenger on the top of the Galway day-coach, and, like a true patriot, 
took up my quarters at ‘ The Hibernian.” 

It took me two mortal hours next morning after breakfast ere my looking- 
glass assured me I was all right, and complete in everything needful to a 
man who would fain look to advantage on the very important visit I was 
about paying. One bottle of port I emptied ere I felt my nerves up to proof 
on the occasion, and three Havannahs I consumed ere I could arrange the 
speech with which I intended to open the affair; and at length, when all these 
preliminaries had been settled, I stood upon the steps ready to proceed to Mrs. 
Seymour’s. 

Well, what stopped me? 

By the powers! I had never up to that moment thought of finding out where 
Mrs. Seymour lived, barring that it was somewhere in Dublin! The discovery 
left me almost breathless. Three days only could I remain in the city before 
tha vessel sailed in which I had arranged to go, if goI should. What was to 
be done? Todepart without seeing Grace was out of the question ; but how 
to make her out, under the circumstances, was a problem that would bother 
Trinity. A lucky thought seized me amid my despair. I ran into one of those 
shops in which ladies’ wear is the merchandise, and, while the simpering at- 
tendant was papering up the watch-riband which I purchased, took the liberty 
of inquiring whether he was honoured with the custom of one Miss Grace Sey- 
mour, a young lady with flaxen hair, light blue eyes, and about five feet three 
ia her stockings. The man smiled in commiseration of my ignorance, and told 
me there wasn’t a young lady in all Dublin, who was a young lady at all, but 
dealt with him, although, from their number, he was quite unable to particu- 
larise. In like manner I tried another, and another, and another, and so on, 
until I had my pockets crammed with a commodity of threads, tapes, and 
other small wares, enough to set up a semstress, or form a very respectable 
assortment for a pediar’s basket ; but no Miss Grace Seymour was to be 
found ; and I could have almost danced with rage when obliged to confess to 
myself that my notable expedient had turned outa failure. 

The second morning of my sojourn in Dublin arose without bringing me 
much additional hope, although I had lain awake half the previous night re- 
volving the various modes whereby I might discover my lost one. One plan after 
another had presented itself, and been rejected. To advertise for her in Saun- 
ders would probably give offence ; to send round a bellman might have a simi- 
lar result ; and the only thing that seemed at all practicable or likely to suc- 
ceed was, that I should provide myself with a map of the city, and perambu- 
late every street that had the appearance of decency,when, if I had but patience 
enough to peruse the names on a few hundred brass plates, it was a moral im- 
possibility that 1 would bring my labours to a happy consummation. Nor was 
even this without its difficulties ; the foremost of which was, that reading of 
any kind had never been a very favourite accomplishment with me, much , 
the deciphering of all the cramp alphabets in which it pleased several of the 
Dubiin gentry to conceal their names ontheir hall-doors, not to say that infer- 
nal running hand, so difficultto me to read at any time, a difficulty doubled 
by the circumstance of myself being almost running during the study. This, 
however, with some others, I succeeded in surmounting, no doubt with great 
advantage to my education, owing to the great practice; but it was all I had 
for my trouble. Nota single Mrs. Seymour couldI detect in the whole city, 
although I had been ten hours or more occupied without cessation in the pur- 
suit. Hereafter let no man fall in love without first making himself acquaint- 
ed with the geography of thelady. If he does, may he have to go look for 
her,—may he have to study brass plates untilhis face assumes the colour and 
nature of a candlestick, and after all be nothing the wiser. Grace Seymour 
seemed lost to me for ever; and, what was worse. I had no chance 
even of getting a shot at my rival. Demerara was my doom; it 
was vain to struggle against it any longer; so I determined at last to meet 
it like a man, and, leaving matrimony and manslaughter to those whose 
luck lay in that line, abandon my hopes, and put an extinguisher on my enmities. 

Another day, however, remained to be disposed of,—the eighteenth of June, 
the anniversary of undying Waterloo,—a day which need never hang heavy 
on a resident in Dublin, since it affords the dwellers of the fair city one of the 
most agreeable holidays in their calendar,—the day of “ the big review,” which, 
as all the world knows, is held annually in the Phenix Park on that day of 
many reminiscences. Hither I proposed betaking myself, in order to drown 
the lugubrious thoughts which I could not prevent now and then from getting 
the better of me ; for, to tell the truth, I found L had managed to get deeper 
into love than is either prudent or convenient for any gentleman who is fond 
of enjoying his natural rest in the night, and getting up with an appetite for 
breakfast in the morning. To the Park accordingly I repaired, amid a very 
whirlwind of hacks, coaches, carriages, britzkas, jaunts, jingles, gigs, garrons, 
and every other locomotive engine of any denomination whatever, which even 
Irish ingenuity could apply to such a use. Erin go bragh!— it’s the only spot 
on the habitable earth where a rookawn’s kept up as it ought to be—the only 
place where a holiday is properly treated. 

The Lord Lieutenant and I arrived on the ground together, he on a dashing 
charger, I the sixth occupant of an old yellow jingle. Bang went the artillery 
to salute us; his Majesty's lieges shouted in rivalry ; the bands struck “P their 
music in unison; and if the lookers on didn’t grow merry, that you and I may! 

Wearied at length with the glare of shifting brilliancy which the magnificent 
spectacle presented, I turned my eyes to reconnoitre the carriages nigh to which 

had posted myself, and while my gaze roved from one to another, fixed them 
at last on a face which strongly arrested my attention, although I could not im- 
mediately recollect when I had met the body whereunto it appertained, so many 
countenances had flitted before me during the last few days. He (for it was a 
whisker- bearing face) was sitting in the Eivng seat of a dashing carriage, with 
that sort of cool dégagé air which a man involuntarily assumes when he reposes 
on his own cushions. The more difficulty I found in remembering the gentle- 
ian, the more my brains racked themselves in pursuit of him, so that at length 
I succeeded ; and as the circumstance of our first interview will have something 
to do with my adventure, I may as well tell it now as at any other time. 

The first evening that I spent in the city, having nothing to occupy me, or 
keep me out of mischief, I went, as bad luck would have it, to the Quay 
gaming-house, with the intent of converting all the shillings in my pocket into 
pounds, and then returning contented to my quarters. That the result was con- 
trary to my expectations I need hardly say; for if such a transmutation was 
that night performed in favor of any greenhorn, I wasn't the fortunate individu- 
al. In fact, I lost all tne money I had about me ; and, being naturally a little 
nettled at my ill success, retired sulkily from the table, and threw myself into 
a chair placed in the recess of one of the windows, which, on account of the 
weather, had been left open. The river beneath flowed quietly on, illuminated 
partly by the brilliant gas-lights, partly by the more placid effulgence of the 
summer moon ; and while I was indulging in the reveries which the sight of it 
and the oppesite shipping called up in my mind, my attention was at length 
caught, and my dream interrupted, by the voices of persons engaged in earnest 
conversation within a pace ortwo of where! sat, but from whom I was appa- 
rently concealed by the curtain. 

“T could’nt—by Juve, I couldn’t !” was the tenor of the first words I remark- 
ed. ‘Don’t ask me, Hall. 1t’s more than human nature could bear to think 
of breaking off with such a mine of Peru in a small way. Why, man, I expect 
we'll knock fifty out of him to-night, and maybe as much more to-morrow.” 








“D !’? muttered the other, “will you never have sense! [ tell you I'll 
give you up my share of the bond altogethet you only sue him at once. That's 
a 
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the point that I’m scheming for all along—on account of which I got him to 
ass the bond at all; and it will be all to no purpose if you delay much longer. 
must have him in my power at any cost.” ; 

“ So you shall, old boy,” returned the first speaker ; ‘but not till we suck 
the last penny out of him. Contrary to rule, you know, to quarrel with a man 
as long as he shows ‘tin.’ A day or two will make no difference to you, I’m 
sure, and then—” ~ , 

“« Say to-morrow, Desmond, if you please,” rejoined the otLer, in a tone of en- 
treaty. ‘* You don’t know how important it is. She's treating me like a dog, 
and will until he breaks her down ; and he’ll do nothing to help me that way, as 
Jong as he can avoid it. But once you sue him, he must come into the terms 
] dictate to him as the price of my relieving him, do you see, or go to jail. Don’t 

ou see now!” 

Before any reply was made to this urgent appeal, a hurried step approached 
the confederates, and a third person in a hasty whisper addressed them. 

“The lad’s in the room. If he sees you together, he'll smoke what you’re 
at,” was the intimation given by the party who joined them ; an intimation which 
had the effect of causing them to separate the moment it was uttered, but not 
before [ was enabled to note the person and faces of the swindlers, for such I had 
no doubt they were. 

The one addressed as Hall was a young man of rather gentlemanly exterior, 
with a good deal of the buck about him, in the way of gold chains, rings, &e, 
The other, Desmond, was as neat a pattern of a genteel ruffian as @ painter 
need ask for. Curiosity drove me to follow them, and see against whom were 
their machinations directed ; and it was not long until 1 perceived Desmond 
seated at a table, and deeply immersed in the mysteries of some game that was 
all heathen Greek to me, being neither five-and-ten or scooben, beyond which 
my acquaintance with “the flats” extended not; while Opposed to him was 
the gentleman whon: I now recognised in the driving-seat. As the latter ap- 
peared rather unskilled in the game, Mr. Hall had undertaken, with a praise- 
worthy disinterestedness, to instruct him in its ways of pleasantness and profit, 
thereby sacrificing all his own private amusement for the evening. But whether 
Mr. Hall was or was not competent to the office, all I can say is, that a pretty 
kettle of fish they were making of it between them; and notwithstanding that, 
two heads being usually counted better than one, Mr. Desmond was fighting at 
a proverbial disadvantage, still he contrived to gather to himself the rather con- 
siderable funds of the new-comer with a rapidity unaccountable to any one who 
was ignorant of the terms on which he stood with that gentleman’s instructor. 
The stranger grew pale and nervous. Mr. Hall, indignant at the unmerited 
losses of his friend, cursed the cards and the card-maker. But Fortune changed 
not her course nevertheless ; in fine, she ran in one full tide into Desmond's 
pockets, and soon put an end to the unequal contest. 

The stranger rose to depart, and J prepared to follow him with the intent of 
giving him a charitable hint or two, conveying my opinions and suspicions, and 
the matters whereon they were founded, which I had sense enough to abstain 
from doing while he continued in the house. I was a little deterred by ob- 
serving Hall arrange to accompany him with an expression of the deepest sym- 
pathy ; but the conductof that worthy was so infernally ugly, that I could not 
in conscience conceal it ; and accordingly, when they stood arm in arm in the 
street, after the well-watched door closed behind them, I was there likewise, 
and gently touching the victim's shoulder, begged the pleasure of a moment’s 
private conversation with him. 

« D— it, sir!’ exclaimed he, giving vent to all his smothered wrath, and, I 
suppose, utterly unconscious of what [ had said, ‘‘do you mean to insult me, 
sir’ or do you want to shoulder me into the river ?”’ 

I, of course, disclaimed having any such truculent intention ; but this had 
only the effect of making my gentleman grow mure warlike, and ultimately Hall 
and he began to show fight like a pair of Trojans. As I was afraid the former 
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might prove a more trusty auxiliary ina row than at the gaming-table ; besides | 
that, I was not a little incensed at the brutal manner in which his dupe seemed 
disposed to resent my well-meant interference, I declined the honour of being 
martyred on his behalf, and, leaving him to discover at his leisure the confede- 
racy of which he was the willing victim, fled, 1 know not how or where, into a 
labyrinth of lanes and alleys, where the darkness saved me from pursuit, and | 
also from the danger of meeting my adversaries on my way home ; for there | 
I had to stay until the daylight enabled me with difficulty to extricate myself. 
Such were the circumstances under which I formed the acquaintance of the | 
gentleman in the driving-seat, who, to do him justice, carried about him the look 
of a bona fide gentleman, and a handsome one into the bargain; and in the | 
mood of discontent under which I laboured at the moment of recognising him, it 
is not to be expected that I should take much trouble to shun his notice, or the 
rencontre to which such a notice would be likely to lead. Beyond this passive | 
hostility, however, it was impossible for me to proceed, inasmuch as the carriage 
to which the aforesaid driving-seat was an appendage had for its occupant a la- 
dy, who seemed, by the by, to be much more intent on philandering with her 
good looking escort than in watching the manceuvres of the field; but, as her 
back was partly tarned to me, I couldn’t tell whether or not her face deserved all 
the attention he paid her, though I was rather inclined to think it did; for, 
somehow or other, a scamp like the unlucky cavalier generally manages to ap- | 
propriate a beauty. 
My curiosity was at last satisfied, and more than satisfied. The cavalry in | 


one of their evolutions dashed by, seriously incommoding the pedestrians at the | 


outer ring, and creating a hubbub, which caused every one to turn their eyes in 
that direction. Mine met the lady’s. Holy Saint Bridget! it was Grace Sey- 
mour herself,—as hanisome,—ay, twice as handsome as ever. 
gushed through my every nerve, and I almost jostled down half a dozen people | 
in my attempt to approach her. 
look, without affording the slightest symptom of recognition, turning away with 
as much coolness as if I was a mere gauger’s apprentice ! 

Bewildered by this unaccountable slight, I still gazed, unable to recover my- 
self; but not even arassing glance did { meet in return Her whole attention 
was occupied by the man in the driving-seat, who so fully answered the descrip- 
tion given tome of my rival. Oh! the surpassing bitterness of that moment ! 


—bitterness which I mentally swore that I would return tenfold on the head of , ches on the side, and the pedestal is six feet square. Before it, at a distance of 
| eleven feet, is an altar very much defaced, and buried in the earth. 


| “ The front view is a portrait. 


him whom I suspected of supplanting me, and with whom I had already such a 
good ground of quarrel. To watch himclosely until some opportunity of ex- 
changing cards with him should occur, was therefore my only resource, as,from 
the shortness of my stay, the matter would brook no postponement ; and while I 


accordingly kept my eyes fixed on him, I observed that his were, for some reason | 


unknown, fastened in another direction, and that too with such an expression of 
consternation, as left me no doubt that he saw something there more than he li- 
ked. A half-suppressed exclamation escaped him after a moment ortwo. He 
sprang to the ground from his elevated position, and crouching beside the car- 
riage, spoke a few hurrieé words of explanation to the terrified girl, and, before 
I could recover from my surprise sufficiently to note bis movements, he had reti- 
red among the crowd, leaving herto the mercy of the charitable. 

The riddle was soon read. Scarce had the bystanders resumed their places, 
after allowing the Levanter to pass, when a new actor was added to the scene, 
attired ina shabby-genteel white hat, a half shabby black coat, which in its 
days of prosperity had owned a more corpulent inmate ; a waistcoat of the same 
class, and unmentionables to match; within all which articles of decoration 
stood an individual five feet six or so in his buskins, with a decided cast in one 
of his eyes, and a world of rascality in the other. The moment this preposses- 
sing personage appeared, it was impossible not to connect his entry with the 
desertion of Miss Seymour's protector ; for the poor man, on looking up to the 
driving-seat, and finding it untenanted, betrayed the most unmitigated disap- 
pointment. He next took a cursory view of the interior of the vehicle, but 
apparently without deriving any consolation from aught he saw of its con- 
tents, and then scratched his head, and proceeded to bethink him of an ex- 
pedient.—[ Remainder next week.] 

ooo 


Loss of Life in Naval Actions.—The naval actions of the English have 
always been remarkable for the comparative small loss of life with which they 
have been gained ; and, inthe estimation of the country, this has always formed 
a principal feature of the public triumph. The loss of Acre was the smallest 
ever known in an affair of such magnitude ; and, decisive as the victory was, we 
should regard it with increased congratulation, from its offering a hope, that war, 
if such must come, may yet be carried on with diminished sacrifices to humanity. 
On this important subject we shall give a glance at the losses in the great 
peer actions since the beginning of the great war of the French Revolution. 

n Lord Howe’s action, of the 1st of June, 1793, there were twenty-six sail of 
the line engaged, with 17,000 men. The total of the killed and wounded 
amounted to 1,078. In Lord Bridport’s action, of the 23d of June, 1795, there 
were fourteen sail of the line, with 10,000 men. The killed and wounded were 
144. InLord St. Vincent's action there were fifteen sail of the line, with 10,- 
000 men. The killed and wounded were 300. In Lerd Duncan's action, Octo- 
ber, 1779, there were sixteen sail, (including two 50's.) with 8,000 men. The 
killed and wounded were 751. In Lord Nelson's battle of the Nile, Ist of 
August, 1798, there were fourteen sail, with 8,000 men. The killed and 
wounded were $95. In Lord Nelson’s attack upon Copenhagen, 2d April, 1801, 
there were eleven sail of the line and five frigates, with 17,000 men. The killed 
and wounded were 1,524. In Lord Nelson's battle of Trafalgar, 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1805, there were twenty-seven sail, with 17,000 men. The killed and 
wounded were 1,524. In Lord Exmouth’s attack on Algiers, there were five 
sail of the line and five frigates, with 5,000 men. The killed were 818. The dif- 
ferences of losses in those engagements is to be accounted for, in general, by the 
circumstances of the conflicts. But the attack on the Algerine batteries inflicted 


the severest loss of the whole,in proportion tothe number of men engaged : it was 
little less than a fifth.—Blackwood’s Magazine. — 
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STONE MONUMENT FOUND NEAR THE CITY OF COPAN. 




















ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
The important work on this subject which has of late been looked for, from 
the hands of that intelligent and industrious traveller, John L. Stephens, Esq, 
has at length made its appearance from the press of The Harpers, and truly a 
noble addition it is to the Archeology of America. In the 19th number of the 
Albion for this year we enlarged upon the enterprise of the travellers, Messrs. 
Stephens and Catherwood, and of their competency on many accounts to the 
task undertaken by them. The results as they appear in this publication fully 
justify our expectations. 


The work is elegantly got up, and abounds in plates from drawings which can- , 


the originals, with a camera lucida, and which have been carefully engraved by 


| approved artists. 
| ‘The monument, an engraved drawing of which is placed above, stands 


“with 


| 


The back is entirely inade up of hieroglyphics, 

and each tablet has two hieroglyphies joined together, an arrangement which af- 

| terward we observed occasionally at Palenque. The side presents a single row 
of hieroglyphics, joined in the same manner. The tablets probably contain the 

| history of th 

| which constituted his greatness. 

Of the moral effect of the monuments themselves, standing as they do in 
the depths of a tropical forest, silent and solemn, strange in design, excellent in 
sculpture, rich in ornament, different from the works of any other people, their 
uses and pufposes, their whole history so entirely unknown, with hieroglyphics 
explaining all, but perfectly unintelligible, I shall not pretend to convey any 
idea. Often the imagination was pained in gazing at them. The tone which 
pervades the ruins is that of deep solemnity. 
fected with superstitious feelings. 
in our intercourse with the Indians, we regarded these solemn memorials as 


, “idols ’—deified kings and heroes—objects of adoration and ceremonial wor- | 


i: ship. We did not fiad on either of the monuments or sculptured fragments any 
delineations of human, or, in fact, any other kind of sacrifice, but had no doubt 
that tne large sculptured stone invariably found before each “idol” was em- 
ployed as a sacrificial altar. The form of sculpture most frequently met with 
was a death's head, sometimes the principal ornament, and sometimes only ac- 
cessory ; whole rows of them on the outer wall, adding gloom tothe mystery of 
the place, keeping before the eyes of the living death and the grave, presenting 
the idea of a holy city—the Mecca or Jerusalem of an unknown people. 

In regard to the age of this desolate city I shall not at present offer any con- 
jecture. 
and the gigantic trees growing on the top of the ruined structures, but it would 
be uncertain and unsatisfactory. Nor shall I at this moment offer any conjec- 
ture in regard to the people who built it, or to the time when or the means by 
which it was depopulated, and became a desolation and ruin ; whether it fell by 
the sword, or famine, or pestilence. 
from the blood of its slaughtered inhabitants; they may have perished howling 
with hunger ; or pestilence, like the cholera, may have piled its streets with 
dead, and driven forever the feeble remnants from their homes; of which dire 
calamities to other cities we have authentic accounts, in eras both prior and sub- 
sequent to the discovery of the country by the Spaniards. One thing I believe, 
that its history is graven on its monuments. No Champollion has yet brought 
to them the energies of his inquiring mind. Who shall read them ! 


‘‘ Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say ‘here was or 1s,’ where all is doubly night ?” 


the Spanish historian as conquered by Hernando de Chaves, which I almost 
doubt, at that time its broken monuments, terraces, pyramidal structures, por- 
tals, walls, and sculptured figures were entire, and all were painted ; the Spa- 
nish soldiers must have gazed at them with astonishment and wonder; and it 
seems strange that a European army could have entered it without spreading its 
fame through official reports of generals and exaggerated stories of soldiers. 
At least, no European army could enter such a city now without this result fol- 
lowing ; but the silence of the Spaaiards may be accounted for by the fact that 


pursuit of gold, and blind to everything else ; or, if reports were made,the Spanish 
government, with a jealous policy observed down to the last moment of her do- 





its front toward the west, twelve feet high, three feet in front, two feet eight in- | 


e king or hero delineated, and the particular circumstances or actions | 


An imaginative mind might be in- | 
From constantly calling them by that name | 


Some idea might perhaps be formed from the accumulations of earth | 


The trees which shroud it may have sprung | 


In conclusion, I will barely remark, that if this is the place referred to by | 


these conquerors of America were illiterate and ignorant adventurers, eager in 





| «anion, suppressed everything that might attract attention Of rival nations to 


| her American possess ons ” . 
| The author has pvevented the necessity of our going into an analysis of his 


| deductions in the course of his enquiries, by giving a summary view of them 


| 
| the close of the work, and the greater part of which we extract. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

I have now finished the exploration of ruins. The reader is perhaps pa % 
that our labours were brought to an abrupt close (my publishers certainly are) 
but I assure him that I could have found it in my heart to be prolix beyond all 
bounds, and that in mercy I have been very brief; in fact, I have let slip the 
best chance that authur ever had to make his reader remember him. f wilt 
|make no mention of other ruins of which we heard at more remote places. 

I have no doubt a year may be passed with great interest in Yucatan, The 
| field of American antiquities is barely opened ; but for the present I have done. 
| And here I would be willing to part, and leave the reader to wander alone 
and at will through the labyrinth of mystery which hangs over these ruined cities ; 
| but it would be craven to do so, without turning for a moment to the important 
| question, Who were the people that built these cities? 
Since their discovery, a dark cloud has been thrown over them in two particu- 
| lars. The first is in regard to the immense difficulty and danger, labour and ex- 
| pense, of visiting and exploring them. It has been my object to clear away this 
cloud. It will appear from these pages that the accounts have been exaggerated ; 
and, as reyards Palenque and Uxmal at least, the only places which have been 
brought before the public at all, there is neither difficulty in reaching nor danger 
in exploring them. 5 
| The second is in regard to the age of the buildings; but here the cloud is 
| darker, and not so easily dispelled. 
| I will not recapitulate the many speculations that have already been pre- 
sented. The most irrational, perhaps, is that of Captain Dupaix, who ives to 
| the ruins of Palenque an antediluvian origin ; and, unfortunately for im, he 
| gives his reason, which is the accumulation of earth over the figures in the court- 
| yard of the palace. His visit was thirty years before ours; and, though he 
cleared away the earth, the accumulation was again probably quite as great 
when we were there. At all events, by his own showing, the figures were not 
| entirely buried. I have a distinct recollection of the condition of those monu- 
| ments, and have no scruple in saying that, if entirely buried, one Irishman, with 
the national weapon that has done such service on our canala, would in three 
| hours remove the whole of this antediluvian deposite. I shall not follow the 
| learned commentaries upon this suggestion of Captain Dupaix, except to remark 
| that much learniag and research have been expended upon insufficient or incor- 
| rect data, or when a bias has been given by a statement of facts ; and, putting 
ourselves in the same category with those who have furnished these data, for the 
benefit of explorers and writers who may succeed us I shall narrow down this 
| question to a ground even yet sufficiently broad, viz., a comparison of these re- 
| mains with those of the architecture and sculpture of other ages and people. 
| I set out with the proposition that they are not Cyclopean, and do not resem- 
| ble the works of Greek or Roman; there is nothing in Earope like them. We 
must look, then, to Asia and Africa. 

It has been supposed that at different periods of time vessels from Japan 
and China have been thrown upon the western coast of America. The civili- 
zation, cultivation, and science of those countries are knowu to date back from 
| a very early antiquity. Of Japan I believe some accounts and drawings have 
| been published, but they are not within my reach ; of China. during the whole 

of her lung history, the interior has been so completely shut against strangers 
tha we know nothing of her ancient architecture. Perhaps, however, that 

time is close at hand. At present we know only that they have been a people 
not given to change; and if their ancient architecture is the same with their 
modern, it bears no resemblance whatever to these uaknown ruins. 

The monuments of India have been made familiar to us. The remains of 
Hindu architecture exhibit immense excavations in the rock, either entirely arti- 
ficial or made by enlarging natural caverns, supported in front by large columns 
cut out of the rock, with a dark and gloomy interior. ; 

Among all these American ruins there is not a single excavation. The sur- 
face of country, abounding in mountain sides, seems to invite it; but, instead 
of being under ground, the striking feature of these ruins is, that the buildings 
| stand on lofty artificial elevations; and it can hardly be supposed that a people 
| emigrating to a new country, with that strong natural impulse to perpetuate and 

retain under their eyes memorials of home, would have gone so directly counter 
| to national and religious associations. 
| In sculpture, too, the Hindus differ entirely. Their subjects are far more 
| hideous, being in general representations of human beings deoned, deformed, 
and unnatural, very often many-headed, or with three or four arms or legs hrown 
out from the same body 
| Lastly we come to the Egyptians. The point of resemblance up-. which 
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t stress has been laid is the pyramid. The pyramidal form is one which 
itself to human intelligence in every country as the simplest and surest 
of erecting a high structure upon a sold foundation. It cannot be re- 
d, as a ground for assigning a common origin to all people among whom 
tures of that character are found, unless the similarity is preserved in its 
striking features. The pyramids of Egyptare peculiar and uniform, and 
invariably erected for the same uses and purposes, so far as those uses and 
poses are known. They are all square at the base, with steps rising and 
ishing until they come to a point. The nearest approach to this is at 
n; but even at that place there is no entire pyramid standing alone and 
onnected, nor one with four sides complete, but only two, or at most, three 
, and intended to form part of other structures. All the rest, without a 
le exception, were high elevations, with sides so broken that we could not 
e out their form, which, perhaps were merely walled around, and had'ranges 
of steps in front and rear, as at Uxmal, or terraces or raised platforms of earth, 
at most of three or four ranges, not of any precise form, but never square, and 
vith small ranges of steps in the centre. Besides, the ig of Egypt are 
n to have interior chambers, and, whatever their other uses, to have been 
nded and used as sepulchres. These, on the contrary, are of solid earth and 
. No interior chambers have ever been discovered, and probably none 
‘ist. And the most radical difference of all is, the pyramids of Egypt are 
plete in themselves ; the structures of this country were erected only to 
e as the foundations of buildings. There isno pyramid in Egypt with a 
e or temple upon it ; there is no pyramidal structure in this country with- 
; at least none from whose condition any judgment can be formed. 
Bat there is one farther consideration, which must be conclusive. The pyra- 
of Egypt, as I have considered them, and as they stand now, differ most 
erially from the original structures. Herodotus says that in his time the 
t pyramid was coated with stone, so as to present a smooth surface on all 
sides from the base tothe top. ‘The second pyramid of Ghizeh, called the 
id of Cephrenes, in its present condition, presents on the lower part ran- 
of ~~ pe with an accumulation of angular stones at the base, which origi- 
ly filled up the interstices between the steps, but have fallen down. In the 
part the intermediate layers are still in their places, and the sides pre- 
sent asmooth surface to the top. There is no doubt that originally every py- 
ramid in Egypt was built with its sides perfectly smooth. The steps formed 
{ no of the plan. It is in this state only that they ought to be considered, 
in this state any possible resemblance between them and what are called the 
ids of America, ceases. 
tto the pyramids, the oldest remains of Egyptian architecture, such as 
the temple of Absamboul in Nubia, like those of the Hindus, are excavations 
i rock, from which it has been supposed that the Egyptians derived their 
from that people. In later times they commenced erecting temples above 
retaining the same features of gloomy grandeur, and remarkable for 
‘vastness and the massiveness of the stone used in their construction. This 


























does Qot seem to have been aimed at by the American builders. Among all these 
ruins we did not see a stone worthy of being laid on the walls of an Egyptian 
temple. The — single blocks were the ‘ idols” or ‘‘ obelisks,” as they have 
been €alled, of Copan and Quirigua ; but in Egypt stones large as these are 


rais a height of twenty or thirty feet and laid in the walls, while the obe- 
lisks which stand as ornaments at the doors, towering, a single stone, to the 
height of ninety feet, so overpower them by their grandeur, that, if imitations, 
they are the feeblest ever attempted by aspiring men. 

Again: columns are a distinguishing feature of Egyptian architecture, grand 
and massive, and at this day towering above the sands, startling the wondering 
travellief in that mysterious country. There is not a temple on the Nile with- 
out them; and the reader will bear in mind, that among the whole of these 
Tuins not column has been found. If this architecture had been derived 
from the Bypian, so striking and important a feature would never have been 
thrown aside. The dromos, pronaos, and adytum, all equally characteristic of 
Egyptian temples, are also here entirely wanting. 

Next, as to sculpture. The idea of resemblance in this particular has been 
so often and so confidently expressed, and the drawings in these pages have so 
often given the same impression, that I almost hesitate to declare the total want 
of similarity. What the differences are I will not attempt to point out ; but, 
that the reader may have the whole subject before him at once, I have intro- 
duced a plate of Egyptian sculpture saien from Mr. Catherwood’s portfolio. 

k The subject on the right is from the side of the great monument at Thebes 

f known as the vocal Memnon, and has never before been engraved. The other 

is the top of the fallen obelisk of Carnac; and I think, by comparison with the 
engravings before presented, it will be found that there is no resemblance what- 
ever. If there be any at all striking, it is only that the figures are in profile, 
and this is equally true of all good sculpture in bas-relief. 

; There is, then, no resemblance in these remains to those of the Egyptians ; 
and, failing here, we look elsewhere in vain. They are different from the works 

of ‘other known people, of a new order, and entirely and absolutely anoma- 

they stand alone. 

















am inclined to think that there are not sufficient grounds for the belief in 

at antiquity that has been ascribed to these ruins; that they are not the 
ets of people who have passed away, and whose history has become un- 
known ; but, opposed as is my idea to all previous speculations, that they were 
constructed by the races who occupied the country at the time of the invasion 
by the Spaniards, or of some not very distant progenitors. 

And this opinion is founded, first, upon the appearance and condition of the 
remains themselves. The climate and rank luxuriance of soil are most destruc- 
tive to all perishable materials. For six months every year exposed to the de- 
luge of tropical rains, and with trees growing through the doorways of buildings 
and on the tops, it seems impossible that, after a lapse of two or three thousand 
years, a single edifice could now be standing. 

The existence of wooden beams, and at Uxmal in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, confirms this opinion. The durability of wood will depend upon its quality 
and exposure. In Egypt, it is true, wood has been discovered sound and per- 
fect, and certainly three thousand years old ; but even in that dry climate none 
has ever been found in a situation at all exposed. It occurs only in coffins in 
the tombs and mummy-pits of Thebes, and in wooden cramps connecting two 
stones together, completely shut in and excluded from the air. 

Secondly, my opinion is founded upon historical accounts. Herrera, perhaps 
the most reliable of the Spanish historians, says of Yucatan: ‘‘ The whole 
country is divided into eighteen districts, and in all of them were so many and 
such stately Stone Buildings that it was amazing, and the greatest Wonder is, 
that having no Use of any Metal, they were able to raise such Structures, 
which seem to have been ‘Temples, for their Houses were always of Timber and 
thatched. Inthose Edifices were carved the Figures of naked Men, with Ear- 
rings after the Indian manner, Idols of all Sorts, Lions, Pots or Jarrs,” &c. ; 
and again, “ after the parting of these lords, for the spaee of twenty years there 
was such plenty through the Country, and the People multiplied so much, that 
old Men said the whole Province looked like one Town, and then they applied 
themselves to build more Temples, which produced so great a number of them.” 

* * * * 

But if this is not sufficient, I have farther and stronger support. After the 
siege of Mexico, on the re-entry of the Spamiards, a ruthless and indiscriminate 
destruction fell upon every building and monument in the city. No memorials 
of the arts of the Mexicans were left; but in the year 1790, two statues and a 
flat stone, with sculptured characters relative to the Mexican calendar, 
were discovered ani dug up from among the remains of the great Te- 
ocalli in the plaza of the city of Mexico. The statues excited great in- 
terest among the Mexican Indians, and the priests, afraid of their relapsing 
into idolatry, and to destroy all memorials of their ancient rites, buried them in 
the court of the Franciscan Convent. The calendar was fixed in a conspicuous 
place in the wall of the Cathedral, where it now stands. In the centre, and 
: forming the principal subject of this calendar, is a face, published in Humboldt’s 

work, which in one particular bears so strong a resemblance to that called the 
mask, in the frontispiece of this volume, as to suggest the idea that they were 
intended forthe same. ‘There are palpable differences, but perhaps the expres- 
sion of the eyes is changed and improved in the engraving published, and, at all 
events, in both the peculiar and striking feature is that uf the tongue hanging 
out ofthe mouth. The calendar is in bas-relief, and, as I understand from a 
a gentleman who has seen ity the sculpture is good. 

And lastly, among the hieroglyphical paintings which escaped destruction 
from monkish fanaticism are certain Mexican Manuscripts now in the libraries 
of Dresden and Vienna. These have been published in Humboldt’s work and 
in that of Lord Kingsborough, and, on a careful exmamination, we are strongly 
of the opinion that the characters are the same with those found on the monu- 
ments and tablets at Copan and Palenque. 







Ihave thus very briefly, and without attempting to controvert the opinions 
and speculations of others, presented our own views upon the subject of these 
ruins. As yet we perhaps stand alone in these views, but I repeat my opinion 


that we are not warranted in going back to any ancient nation of the Old World 
for the builders of these cities ; that they are not the work of people who have 


: passed away and whose history is lost, but that there are strong reasons to be 
lieve them the creations of the same races who inhabited the country at the time 

; of the Spanish conquest, or some not very distant progenitors. And I would 
remark that we began our exploration without any theory to support. Our fee| 
ings were in favour of going back to a high and venerable antiquity. During 

2 the greater part of our journey we were groping in the dark, in doubt and un- 

certainty, and it was not until our arrival at the ruins of Uxmal that we forme 

; our opinion of their comparatively modern date. Some are beyond doubt older | 

. 


than others ; some are known to have been inhabited at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, and others, perhaps, were really in ruins before; and there are points 


: 
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of difference which as yet cannot very readily be explained ; but in regard to 
Uxmal, at least, we believe that it was an existing and inhabited city at the 
time of the arrival of the Spaniards. Its desolation and ruin since are easily 
accounted for. With the arrival of the Spaniards the sceytre of the Indians de- 
parted. In the city of Mexico every house was razed to the ground, and, be- 
yond doubt, throughout the country every gathering-place or stronghold was 
broken up, the communities scattered, their lofty temples thrown down, and 
their idols burned, the palaces of the caciques ruined, the caciques themselves 
made bondmen, and, by the same ruthless policy which from time immemorial 
has been purswed in a conquered country, all the mementoes of their ancestors 
and lost independence were destroyed or made odious in their eyes. And, with- 
out this, we have authentic accounts of great scourges which swept over, and 
for a time depopulated and desolated, the whole of Yucatan. 

It perhaps destroys much of the interest that hangs over these ruins to assign 
to them a modern date ; but we live in an age whose spirit is to discard phan- 
tasms and arrive at truth, and the interest lost in one particular is supplied in 
another scarcely inferior ; for, the nearer we can bring the builders of these ci- 
ties to our own times, the greater is our chance of knowing all. Throughout 
the country the convents are rich in manuscripts and documents written by the 
early fathers, caciques, and Indians, who very soon acquired the knowledge of 
Spanish and the art of writing. These have never been examined with the 
slightest reference to this subject; and I cannot help thinking that some pre- 
cious memorial is now mouldering in the library of a neighbouring convent, 
which would determine the history of some one of these ruined cities ; more- 
over, I cannot help believing that the tablets of hieroglyphics will yet be read. 
No strong curiosity has hitherto been directed to them ; vigour and acuteness of 


intellect, knowledge and learning, have never been expended upon them. For | 
centuries the hieroglyphics of Egypt were inscrutable, and, though not perhaps | 


in our day, I feel persuaded that a key surer than that of the Rosetta stone 


will be discovered. And if only three centuries have elapsed since any one of | 


these unknown cities was inhabited, the race of the inhabitants is not extinct. 
Their descendants are still in the land, scattered, perhaps, and retired, like our 
own Indians, into wildernesses which have never yet been penetrated by a white 
man, but not lost; living as their fathers did, erecting the same buildings of 
‘lime and stone,” ‘‘ with ornaments of sculpture and plastered,” “large courts,” 
and “lofty towers with high ranges of steps,” and still carving on tablets of 
stone the same mysterious hieroglyphics; and if, in consideration that I have 
not often indulged in speculative conjecture, the reader will allow one flight, I 
turn to that vast and unknown region, untraversed by a single road, wherein 
faney pictures that mysterious city seen from the topmost range of the Cordille- 
ras, of unconquered, unvisited, and unsought aboriginal inhabitants. 

In conclusion, Iam at aloss to determine which would be the greatest en- 
terprise, an attempt to reach this mysterious city, to decipher the tablets of hie- 
roglyphics, or to wade through the accumulated manuscripts of three centuries 
in the libraries of the convents. 

—~<—=—_. 
For the Albion. 
ATLANTIC NAVIGATION. 

An article in the Albion of June 5th, on ‘* Steaming across the Atlantic,’’was 
intended, as the writer expressly observes ‘‘to provoke enquiry.” On this 
ground, and assuredly not for the mere purpose of cavil,a few remarks are here 
offered, the tendency of which, however, does not quite harmonise with those 
of that writer, who has possibly committed his theory to paper without having 
maturely examined it, but who, it should seem, is sincerely actuated by the de- 
sire to elicit sound information. But, before another cause be assigned for the 
different length of time occupied in voyages ¢o Halifax and from thence, than 
those given by the writer of that paper, it may be well to weigh the value of 
those which he has put forth, amd, either to coincide with him or to give suffi- 
cient reasons for dissent. 

It is difficult to understand what he means by time Jost in sailing westward, 
and time gained in sailing eastward, as there really is not any time lost or gain- 
ed by either course. There may be apparent loss or gain through the manner 
of reporting the hours of departure and arrival at the several ports, and the 
operation of this we shall here shew forth. Liverpool is in about 2 deg. 58 


min. W. Long., and Halifax in 63 deg. 38 min. W. Long, and time being in the | 
proportion of 15 deg. to the hour, the Halifax clocks should be about 4 hours, | 
Suppose, therefore, a steamer staris | 


5 minutes behind those of Liverpool. 
from Liverpool on the Ist of the month at one o’clock P. M., Liverpool time, 
and arrives at Halifax on the 15thof the same menth at one o’clock, P. M., 
Halifax time, 7¢ is said she has accomplished the voyage in precisely 14 days. 
But this is not the ease, for at the latter moment it is five minutes past five at 
Liverpvol, and thus the vessel has by report gained (not lost) 4h. 5m. by sail- 
ing westward. Now, for the converse of this, let the vessel sail from Halifax 
on the 3d of the month at 1 P. M. Halifax time, and arrive at Liverpool on the 
17th of the same month at 1 P. M. Liverpool time, she is erroneously said to 


have made the passage in 14 days, for at the latter moment it wants 5 minutes | 


to 9o’clock A. M. at Halifax, thus therefore the vessel has lost (not gained) 4b 
5m. by sailing eastward; and thus it happens that the voyage westward is 
longer in reality than it is supposed to be, and the voyage eastward is shorter 


selves into 14 1-6 days out, and 9 5-6 days home. 

We have next to consider what the writer calls his “first retarding force,”’ 
namely, the centrifugal force generated by the diurnal motion of the earth on 
its axis. 
favourably to one steering in the contrary direction, but I would submit that 
the tendencies are directly the reverse of his theory. To render this clear, it 
may be necessary to go a little into the doctrine of the terraqueous centrifugal 
force, its cause, operation, and general effect. The earth is an oblate opheriad, 
in consequence of its daily rotation on its axis from West to East, which 
causes the equatorial parts to have a tendency to fly off, or expand, through the 
greatly increased velocity of those parts over those which are nearer to the 
poles. The attraction of gravitation is common and equal in both land and 
water, but the land has also, in much greater degree than water, the attraction 
of cohesion, and therefore has not so great a tendency to fly off, through the 
centrifugal force, as water has. The swelling out then of the waters in the 
equatorial regions, causes continuous currents from the polar regions towards 
the equator. At first, these currents are directly south and north, but as the 
centrifugal force increases by the widening of the radius of the circle in which 
those currents revolve round the earth’s axis, their course becomes deflected, 
not towards a more easterly direction, as the theery of the writer to whom we 
now reply would intimate, but, éowards the wést, more and more as they ap- 
proach the low latitudes, and, so far as this phenomenon can assist, it does so 
in favour of the vessel sajling westerly, instead of that whose course is in an 
easterly direction. The air, our atmosphere, rotates round the axis of the 
earth, accompanying the earth itself, and being a fluid body like water, with 
still less of the attraction of cohesion to balance that of gravitation, the cen- 
trifugal force of the atmosphere in the torrid regions must be greater than that 
of water, and accordingly there are polar streams of air moving in opposite di- 
rections towards the equator ; but, as all matter is inert, the airy currents, like 
those of the water, not keeping pace with the increased velocity are deflected, 
and also turn wesécrly; thus both water and air have the effect, in a small de- 
gree it is true, but still somewhat, of a westerly tendency, and accelerate rather 
than retard the westerly voyager. Were the rotatory motion of the world to be 
suddenly stopped indeed, then would the whole mass of fluid matter be thrown 
violently eastward ; but that is never the case ; and as from the well-known 
property of inertness in matter, and the equally well-known property of the 
slight attraction of cohesion in fluid bodies it must necessarily follow that fluid 
currents near the surface will flag, and remain behind those at greater depths, 
in circular motion, so therefore, the earth turning from west to east, will those 
currents ina small degree tend from east to west. 
| tions with respect to these polar streams which may be taken up afterwards, 

but as regards the doctrine of retardation to a westerly voyage through the 
means of centrifugal force, I submit that it is untenable. 

The writer recommends a northerly course in a voyage from Liverpool to Ha- 
| lifax ; so far as he does so with a view to avoid the Gulf stream there is some 
weight in his observation, and on thisI shall touch presently, but so far as he 
argues upon avoiding a larger curvature of the earth it seems to me a manifest 
mistake ; for let him go out of a spherical straight line as much as he pleases, 
he must come into every parallel of latitude lying between the plate of his de- 
parture and that of his arrival. Add to this that the argument of centrifugal 


from other considerations, it would be more proper to make as direct a line of 
course as possible. In the former case also, even supposing his opinion to be 


hypothenuse of a spheric triangle of 10deg. of latitude, and 60deg. of longitude 
Wecome now to the consideration of the Gulf Stream, that highly important 
circumstance, to the voyage across the Atlantic. 


the Gulf Stream, would be almost entirely avoided. Certainly there be little 
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more than the bend of the current upon the banks of Newfoundland to encoun- 
ter, as that celebrated current is not found very formidable to the northward of 
the parallel of Halifax. ‘This last may easily be shown, for after the deflectiun 
| of the north eastern direction of the current, by its arrival at the Banks of New 


in reality than it is supposed to be,—in each case by upwards of four hours ; | 
and the assumption of the 14 days out and the 10 days home will revolve them- | 


This he believes to operate against a vessel sailing westward, and | 


There are other considera- | 


force only, if applicable at all, is applicable in his favor, and therefore, apart | 
correct, the degree of sphericity avoided could not be material, being only the 


Here we cordially agree | 
with tke writer, that, in a passage from Liverpool to Halifax, the north Channel | 
of the Irish Sea should be taken, and thus, by keeping well to the northward of 


j Rot altogether spent. From local causes some small! portion of its streams oc- 
| casionally reach the western coasts of Ireland and Scotland, but this not being a 
uniform feature need not be dwelt upon. 

In estimating the width and the rapidity of the Gulf Stream, however, the 
writer has somewhat aggravated the details, and has finally disposed of the 
waters ina manner that will bear dispute. According to Major Rennell, no 
mean authority, the average rate of the Gulf Stream throughout its whole course, 
from the south point of Florida, till it reaches the Western Isles, is not more than 
40 miles per day, or 1 2-3 miles per hour. Now by far the greater portion of 
this velocity is expended in the first half of its eourse, gradually subsiding tall 
at the Azores it 1s not more than 10 miles per day or 0.416 miles per hour. It is 
| doubtful whether any portion of its waters enter the Mediterranean, as there is 

another current in operation in that quarter, with which we have not here any- 
| thing to do, but which sweeping in between the Gulf Stream and the Spanish 
coast, enters that sea. But were we even to grant that the mass of the Gulf 
Stream waters enters the Straits of Gibraltar, we should still have to cavil at 
the deduction, although certainly put hypothetically, that it “ passes, perhaps, 
| under the shell of the earth; rises and re-appears again in the Indian Ocean.’’ 
| Setting aside the received opinion that there is an under-current running out of 
| the straits, and which receives some sort of countenance from the well-known 
| fact that a westerly current exists along the northwest shore of the Mediterra- 
| nean, there is sufficient to account for the absorption of the waters poured into 
that sea through the Straits of Gibraltar, in their constant and rapid evaporation, 
| occasioned by the heats from the African and Arabian deserts; without the ne- 
cessity of an imaginarv tunnel for carrying them into the Indian seas. 

There is no hesitation here, in admitting the force of the Gulf Stream to 
be matter of great importance in an Atlantic voyage, and that importance is 
continually increased as the American ports may be in lower and lower latitudes, 
| In the proposed passage to Halifax, inside (that is to the north and west of) Sa- 

ble Island, the Gulf Stream may be avoided altogether, but as this cannot al- 
ways be effected through fear of the frequent fogs on the banks of Newfoundland, 
| the mariner must be guided by maxims of prudence, aad by local circumstances, 
| quite as much as by geographical phenomena. In passing from Liverpool to 
New York, it is true that the Gulf Stream bas to be passed wice. The first 
time at a considerable breadth of stream, but through a much decreased force of 
current, and nearly at right angles to its aggregate deviation. The second more 
against the current itself, and against a greater velocity, but across a narrower 
extent of stream. But all that has yet been advanced has not furnished a suffi- 
cient reason for the discrepancy between the averages of the western and the 
eastern voyages, although the Gulf Stream is a heavy item in accounting for that 
inequality. 

I should here be tempted to offer another reason, besides those which I have 
hitherto advanced, for the solution of so interesting a problem, but that it is al- 
ways expedient to decide questions already mooted vefore we go into fresh mat- 
ter. Now the writer before me has intimated, at the close of his paper, “some 
rational reasons for the cause (which according to my understanding means 
some reasonable reasons for the reason) of that immense power which gives 
such an impetus to the equatorial current, may be laid before the public short- 
ly,” founded on what he considers opinions deserving of weight. For these I 
would wait, and shall in all candour allow them their due ponderance. Should 
they fail to convince me however, I will presume to put forth my own theory 
on the subject, and shall be contented to have it examined in as fair a spirit as I 
have looked into that of the writer who has preceded me. J. B. P. 


<r 
OPENING OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
From the Toronto Herald. 

In order to lay before our readers the earliest Parliamentary intelligence, we 
proceeded to Kingston to be present at the opening of the Legislature ; and to 
that important particular our columns of to-day will be chiefly devoted, although 
we purpose penning a sketch of such other “saying and doings” in the Metro- 
| polis, as came within our notice. 
| The Parliament House is a moderately large stone building, situated at the 
summit of a gentle slope towards the lake—it was originally built for a pro- 
vincial hospital, and is perhaps the most convenient place that could have been 
met with for that purpose. The interior accommodation, although necessarily 
contracted, is more comfortable than could have been expected. In the Assem- 
bly the benches, which look like long sofas portioned off into seats, are ranged 
| at either end of the room, so that the members at one end sit vis-a-vis to those 
at the other—in fact the ministerial party may conveniently sit on the right 
hand of the speaker, and the opposition on the left. In the centre is the Clerk's 
Table, at the head of which, ona slightly elevated platform, stands the Speaker's 
very plain chair and writing desk. 

The first thing was to administer to the members the oath prescribed by Sta- 
| tute—the Commissioners for that duty being the Hon. Mr. Justice Sherwood, 
Wm. Hepburn, and J. Kirkpatrick, Esqrs. The first person who took the oath 
was the well-known Dr. Kimber—an elderly man, with a small dark eye, and 
| sinister countenance. That short, somewhat bustling person is the netorious 
D. B. Viger, whose experience of some fifteen month’s in gaol, has stamped 
him with the genuine mark of patriotism—his keen eye, aquiline nose, and 
drooping lip, remind one of some ancient vulture. Who are those two gentle- 
manly persons advancing to the tablet They are the Provincial Secretary, 
Mr. Daly, and the Attorney General for Lower Canada, Mr. Ogden. Here 
comes a fine specimen of the gentleman, Mr. Moffat, whose manly appearance 

attracts every one’s attention—a more distinguished looking person cannot be 
| found in the house, always excepting Sir Allan—Mr. Moffat 1s the beau-ideal 
of a merchant prince, and looks the ‘* Roscoe” of Montreal. Where is Mr. 
| Neilson did yousay? There he stands, beside a gentleman in spectacles, Mr. 
Aylwin. ‘ Don’t you think hima gentlemanly old man.” His appearance is 
certainly prepossessing, but his restlessness indicates the political agitator. That 
short stout gentleman, the impersonation of an English squire, is Mr. Derby- 
shire—and that very juvenile person, in a strait cut coat, not unlike the quaint 
| attire of the ancient courtier, is a Mr. Barthe, whose daily aspirations are to be 
| thought to resemble Papinean—his outward man is a tolerably successful imi- 
| tation; what his political career may be remains to be shown—but hush, Mr. 
Lindsay is about reading the Proclamation. 

The Royal Proclamation having been read by the clerk, and also the 33rd 
Section of the Union Act, authorizing the house to proceed forthwith to the 
election of aspeaker, Mr. Morin rose, and, in very imperfect English, proposed 

Mr. Cuvillier as eminently qualified, by his abilities and parliamentary expe- 
| rience to preside over the deliberations of the Assembly. Mr. Merritt second- 
| ed the motion, and said that besides Mr. Cvvillier’s known qualifications, he 
| should vote for him as possessing those opinions upon the working of the 
British Constitution in the colonies, which influenced the great body of the 
people in Canada—those great principles of government without which repre- 
sentation was useless: he also supported Mr. Cuvillier because he was a Lower 
Canadian, as it was his (Mr. M.’s) desire to see all distinctions of races andl an- 
guages levelled, so that United Canada—united in feeling and interest—might 
| move onward to advancement and happiness. Colonel Prince had much plea- 
sure in supporting the nomination, he thought Mr. Cuvillier admirably adapted 
for the high office of Speaker for these reasons ; first, that his great experience 
| in the parliament of Lower Canada rendered him especially eligible ; secondly 
that he was a moderate reformer the same as he (Col. Prince) was; and third- 
ly that he wished to pay a compliment, to his own constituents 4 majority of 
whom were French Canadians, and he felt proud they should know he was the 
third person who spoke in support of a French Canadian as speaker of the As- 
sembly. He also thought it due to Lower Canada that the selection of a 
Speaker should be made from among her representatives, seeing that her privi- 
leges had certainly not been extended by the union ; and he trusted that the 
gentlemen from that part of the Province would accept it as an earnest of his 
| desire to see all parties acting together in harmony and having but one object 
n their proceedings—the furtherance of the prosperity of United Carada. He 
| icould not sit down without paying a complimen: to the high character of the 
late Speaker Sir Allan McNab, and this he could not express in a more appro- 
priate maaner than by hoping that Mr. Cuvillier might emulate the ability, im- 
partiality and intelligence of his predecessor. Mr. Hincks to prevent mistakes, 
and to discharge his duty to his constituents would explain the reasons which 
caused him to vote for Mr. Cuvillier, which were these—That Mr. C. was op- 
posed to some important details of the Union Bill, particularly the Civil List— 
that he was opposed to the policy which had been pursued towards Lower Cana- 
| da—that he fully recognized the great principle of Responsible Government as 
laid down in Lord Durham's report—and, that he had no confidence in the pro- 
vincial administration as at present constituted. Mr. Cartwright felt it his 
dutv, after what had fallen from Mr. Hincks, to move an amendment: it had 

been his intention to remain silent and not have opposed Mr. Cuvillier, but when 
| he heard that gentleman described in the terms Mr Hincks had employed, he 
could not support him, he should therefore move in amendment that Sir Allan 

McNab be appointed Speaker. Mr. Price would act in concert with Mr. Hincks 

—he was forced to oppose a government formed of discordant materials and in 

which the country could have no coufidence—he would rather by far see a go- 
vernment composed of all tories than half tories and half reformers. Mr. Rob- 
lin regretted that this question had been brought up in this way because it had 

a tendency to embarrass their proceedings at the very outset, and he did not 

wish to have abstract questions discussed at that stage of their career: he 
trusted Mr. C. would give no explanation of his opinions upon these subjects 
| —the question before them was not whether Mr. C. had confidence in the ad- 





: shather t} : — . Juvillier—the ques- 
foundland, and consequent turning to the eastward, it meets with the polar cur- | ministration, but whe ther that house had confidence in Mr. Cuvillier the ques 
| rents of which we have before spoken, and the compound course of their junc- | tion of confidence in the executive could readily be brought A aa ge eo 
| tion is a radiating one from east to south-east, spreading in width and diminish- | s¢parate question. Mr. Thorburn fully agreed with Mr. Roblin who was @ 


i ing in velocity till it arrives at the Azores, by which time its force is nearly, if | 





he believed Mr 


consistent Reformer and enjoyed the confidence of his party ; 
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Cuvillier would discharge his duty ably and faithfally—he (Mr. C.) was inti- a Colony and the United Kingdom were greatly reduced : and a more speedy 
mately acquainted with the wants and wishes of the colony ; almost every mer- | an¢ & regular conveyance of letters between different parts of this Province has 
chant in Upper Canada knew him, and had always found him a high minded | since been established by the Deputy Post Master General under my directions 
man of the strictest integrity—if ever there was a time suitable for a peace-of- A vy gee has been appointed by me to enquire into and report apon the whole 
fering, that time was the present, (hear, hear,) and he for one was desirous to Post Office system of North America, and I confidently anticipate that the re- 
hold out the olive branch to our brethren from Lower Canada; he (Mr. T.) | sult of its labours will be the establishment of a plan securing improvements 
would yield to no man in honesty of political purpose, but at the same time he | in the interna! communication by post within the colony, equal \o those which 








would resort to no factious opposition ; he thought Mr. Cuvillier would be moder- | We have already obtained in the communication with the Mother Country, 


ate in his opinions, and though he advocated reform, would avoid all extremes ; he ep subjects of deep importance to the future welfare of the Province de- 
(Mr. T.) cordialiy agreed with Colonel Prince in what he had remarked concerning at eo early attention, upon some of which I have directed Bills to be pre- 
the late Speaker Sir Allan McNab—he differed in politics with that gentleman (Sir pared, which will be submitted for your consideration. A, 

A. N.McNab), but that difference created no change in his conduct, for Sir oe them, first in importance at the present juncture of affairs, is the 
Allan had always deported himself towards him and others in a manly, honoura- | @¢option of measures for developing the resources of the Province, by well con- 
ble and courteous spirit. Mr. Hincks wished to explain that the reasons for which ages and extensive Public works. Th é 
he, and the party with whom he acted, supported Mr. Cuvillier, were those he | the value of every man’s property within it—the advancement of his future for- 
had already declared—other persons might have different reasons for their sup- | 9" deeply affected by this question. ; 

port but his reasons were already before the house. Mr. Cameron hoped the dis- , € improvement of the navigation from the shores of Lake Erie and Lake 
cussion was nearly at an end—he would support Mr. Cuvillier because he under- Huron to the ocean—the establishment of new internal communications in the 
stood both languages, and he hoped his nomination would be unanimous as he | inland districts, are works requiring a great outlay, but promising commensu- 
had been brought forward and supported by leading men. Sir Allan McNab | rate returns, To undertake them successfully, large sums will undoubtedly be 
rose to make a request to Mr. Cartwright, namely, to withdraw his amendment required, and the financial condition of the Province as it stands at present 
—he could not agree with those gentlemen who deprecated this discussion, as would seem to forbid the attempt. ) te 
he considered every member had a perfect right to give the reasons which in- | YOU that I have received authority from Her Majesty’s Government to state 
fluenced his vote. Mr. Aylwin thought that in a house of eighty members some that they are prepared tocall on the Imperial Parliament to afford their as- 
expression of opinion ought to be arrived at ; he appreciated the feelings of the sistance towards these important undertakings. I . 
gentlemen from Upper Canada, but he should still cling to the name of his birth and tranquillity will be happily re-established in this Province, under the con- 
place Lower Canada ; he considered the political opinions of the speaker ought | stitution settled by Parliament, and that nothing but a relief from its most pres- 
to be distinctly understood,and were he not sure that the seatiments of the gen- | $!"8 difficulties is wanting to its rapid advancement to prosperity, they will 
tleman now nominated coincided with his own—were he not sure of his princi- | Propose to Parliament, by affording the guarantee of the Imperial Treasury 
ples—he should have felt it his duty to propose another gentleman whose cha- | fora loan to the extent of no less than a million and a half sterling, to aid 
racter he viewed with unmixed admiration—a gentleman whose election would the Province for the double purpose of diminishing the pressure of the in- 
be hailed with universal satisfaction in Lower Canada—he alluded to his respect- | terest on the Public Debt, and of enabling it to proceed with those great pub- 
ed friend Mr. Viger: but he would yield to Mr. Cuvillier’s election the more li¢ undertakings whose progress during the last few years has been arrested 
readily because he was intimately convinced that he was opposed to the present | bY the financial difficulties. 
oppressive policy pursued towards Lower Canada, for were he not 80 convinced embraciug a plan for this purpose, and I shall lay before you, for your informa- 
he would oppose him to the utmost of his power ; the house had been told that | tion and that of the people of Canada, extracts from the despatches which con- 
Great Britain felt a deep interest in their proceedings—that the eyes of the | Vey to me this most gratifying assurance. 
people of England were anxiously watching their movements—but which he In immediate connexion with the outlay of capital upon public works is the 
most sincerely doubted—if this were true it became the more necessary that the subject of Emigration, and the disposal and settlement of public lands. There 
opinions of that house as expressed in the choice of a speaker should be so ex- | ©X!st within the Province no means so certain of producing a healthy flow of 
plicitly declared as to lead to neither mistake nor misapprehension—and he thought Immigration from the Mother Country, and of ultimately establishing the Im- 
this could not be more effectually accomplished than by Mr. Cuvillier’s giving | ™/grant as a settler and proprietor within the Colony, as the power of afford- 
to the house a distinct avowal of his political opiniens upon those great questions | 'Pg sure employment for his labour on his first arrival. ( 
which the country anxiously expected to see carried—if this were not Jone he lament, for the public works which may be undertaken here, will in a great 
should support Sir Allan McNab or rather that tried friend to his country—that | measure provide for this; but with a view further to aid Immigration, | am 
martyr to civil liberty—his friend, Mr. Viger. Mr. Morin begged to explain— authorised to declare to you that Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to as- 
no one wished more than himself to see the British Government and Reform in | 8!8t in facilitating the passage of the Immigrant from the Port at which he is 
flourishing operation in this great Province, in one part of which it certainly had landed to the place where his labour may be made available, and that a vote of 
not existed ; on the abstract question it was likely that Mr. Cuvillier might not | Money for this purpose will be proposed to the Imperial Parliament. 
differ from the gentleman who spoke some time before, but he (Mr. M.) thought ditions which her Majesty’s Government attach to this measure will be sub- 


Mr. C. should at present express no opinion upon that or any other subject— mitted to you, at the same time that [ shal! draw yourattention to a scheme for 
those who reposed confidence in Mr. Cuvillier would record their vote in his fa-| the settlement and disposal of the Public Lands. 
vour, those who did not, would of course oppose his election. Mr. S. J. McDo- It appears highly desirable that the principles of local self government, 


nald intended to vote fur Mr. Cuvillier,but after the opinions which had been at- | Which already prevail to some extent throughout that part of the province 
tributed to him by Mr. Hincks, either Mr. C. must come out with a declaration which was formeriy Upper Canada, should receive a more extended application 
of his real opinions, or he should vote against him ; he was not prepared to go | there, and that the People should exercise a greater degree of power over their 
I have directed a measure upon this subject to be submit- 
and he could not associate himself with any party entertaining such views. Mr. ted to you, and I solicit your earnest attention to the establishment of such a 
H. Smith deprecated the tone the discussion had taken—he should support Mr form of local self government for those Districts of the Province which are 
Cuvillier in consequence of the high character he sustained, and of his parlia- unprovided with it, as may ensure satisfaction to the people, whilst it preserves 
mentary experience—but he opposed the question of want of confidence because | inviolate the prerogative of the Crown, and maintains the administration of Jus- 
it was premature, embarrassing, and might perhaps lead to a dissolution of Par- | ice pure froin party and popular excitement. 
liament. A due provision for the education of the People is- one of the first duties of 
Mr. Draper could not remain silent lest his silence, after what had just been the State, and in this Province especially the want of it is grievously felt. 
said, might be misunderstood; he had no apprehensions that free discussions The establishment of an efficient system by which the blessings of instruction 
could lead to a dissolution of the house, indeed he did not hesitate to say that he | May be placed within the reach of all, is a work of difficulty—but its over- 
} whelming importance demands that it should be undertaken. 
the consideration of that subject to your best attention, and shall be most 
privilege of the house, and in strict accordance with its parliamentary rights to | @bxXlous to afford you in your labours all the co-operation in my power. 
express its opinions: as regards Mr. Cuvillier he should vote for him as speaker, should be found impossible so to reconcile conflicting opinions as to obtain a 
not merely on account of his speaking both French and English, and of his par- | measure whieh may meet the approbation of all, I trust that at least steps may 
liamentary experience, but because of his character for integrity, for he felt that be taken by which an advance to a more perfect system :nay be made, and the 
even should he be opposed to Mr. C. in political opinions, he was sure of re difficulty under which the people of this Province now labour may be greatly 
ceiving justice and impartiality at hishands. Mr. Buchanan objected entirely diminished, subject to such improvements hereafter as time and experience 


so far as to approve of a vote of want of confidence in the present Executive | own local affairs. 


would not remain a member of any government which could threaten to dissolve 
the house for its expression of opinion upon any subiect, as it was the admitted 


to the course pursued by Mr. Hincks in mixing up past questions with present | ™4y point out. 
considerations—parliament had been assembled to establish certain sound prin- 


Gentlemen of the House of Assembly: 
ciples of government, not in animadversion of what had previously occurred,but The financial accounts of the Province will be immediately laid before you, 


The rapid settlement of the Country— 


But I have the satisfaction of informing 


In the full belief that peace 


I shall direct a measure to be submitted to you, 


The assistance of Par- 


The con- 


I recommend 


If it 


sagacious counsellors would give privilege to foreign nations at the exp 





to see each successive plan crumble into worthless atoms, without stirring 
their position. 

Instead of a surplus revenue, to which British ministers a few years ago c 
point, there is now one that is deficient ; and to make the deficiency good, t 


their owncountry andher colonies ; to propitiate the electors in the manufacti 
districts, they would prostrate those agricultural interests which have so long 
as the acknowledged support of British independence and superiority; ai 
to secure the influence of a demagogue who after all will not be infft 
enced by any sop they may be able to throw him, they engage in a she 
sighted and ill arranged plan for an electoral registration which they were ung 
ble to carry through. And what does all this show? It shews the utter feeb 
ness of a set of men, who, if we even admit for them honesty of purpose, are 
no more able to carry out than they are to devise plans for the public good, 
whose only characteristic is strict tenacity to office and its emoluments. 
But the Irish registration question, that of the West India Duties, that of 
Corn and Timber Laws, the foreign affairs, and the enquiry instituted by Sir R. q 
Peel, are now all fresh before the people of Great Britain at the very moment when — 
they are to evince their notions of the ministerial conduct of the whigs by 
votes at a general election, and, without the spirit of prophecy, we may 
ture to contemplate the issue. i 











The Legislature, of the now United Provinces of the two Canadas, oni 
bled at Kingston, the new capital, on the 14th inst. The Session was opened 
by a speech from Lord Sydenham, which will be found among our extracts. 

We present a sketch of the early proceedings from a Toronto paper, 
will rot fail we think to interest our readers. The opposition to Lord Syd@n- 
ham it will be seen is not formidable. The vote taken on the chief 
question stood at 47 for the government, and 27 for the oppos' 
The questions raised however, were insignificant, the speech from the 
being so unobjectionable and intangible that no difference of opinion could 
created. In this respect the Governor-General displayed much tact and 
management ; the speech it must be admitted on all hands, is totally free 
party spirit of any kind—it breathes nothing but the warmest sentiments for 
Canada, and points solely to measures for the public weal. The intimation 
that Her Majesty’s Government will guarantee a provincial loan for the pur- 
poses of public improvement is in the highest degree pleasing and satisfactory - 
By such a measure the much wanted British capital can be secured, and Cana- 
dian stock so guaranteed will always be sought after in the different money 
markets of the world, and must at all times be preferred on the British exehange 
to the doubtfully guaranteed funds of many other countries. One million and 
a half sterling so raised and judiciously laid out, will be of incalculable advantage 
to the whole colony. In our opinion the very declaration of the fact advances 
all landed property there one hundred per cent! Nor is this all ;—it i® further 
announced from the throne that the Queen’s Government will call on Parlia- 
ment fur a grant of money to facilitate the passage of the Emigrant from the 
port of landing to the point of labor and employment. This will achieve won- 
ders in a country where the bulk of the Emigrants must seek the interior to find 
a field for their industry. Lord Sydenham also informs us that @ part of the 
money voted at home for the military defences of the empire will be secured for 
Canada. All this proves the settled determination of Great Britain to retain at 
all hazards her North American provinces, a fact that must convey the most 
lively satisfaction to every loyal inhabitant thereof. On this point too; his Ex- 
cellency informs us Her Majesty herself has spoken, and instructed him to as- 
sure Her Canadian subjects of her determination to preserve inviolate that part 
of her empire. We are glad to hear this, as we know it will be faithfully ad- 
hered to, for like all her illustrious family, the Queen prides herself on keeping 
her word. Besides, females do not willingly part with any of their ornaments, 
and we have no doubt that the Canadian jewel will long blaze in her royal 
diadem. 

It wes feared that the Conservatives, led by Sir Allan McNab and Col. , 










as a superstructure for the future ; he saw no reason for expressing any opinion | 40d I shall direct the estimates for the public service to be submitted to you 


with reference to the present Executive, because it had no character (a laugh) | with the least possible delay. 


I rely upon your co-operation in the financial 


he meant no distinctive political character, it has not yet enjoyed the opportunity | Measures which it will be my duty to propose to you for taking advantage of 
of developing itself, and until the views of the Assembly had been determined, | the assistance which Her Majesty’s Government propose to afford, and for car- 
it was difficult to say whether confidence could or could not be placed in the Ex- | Tying into effect the public improvements which are deemed most desirable. 
ecutive ; he should vote for Mr. Cuvillier. Mr. Durand wished the house to| shall earnestly endeavour that whatever you may appropriate for this latter 


remember that Mr Cuvillier had been brought forward on the reform interest, | purpose shall be economically employed and rendered effective. 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 


and that unless the reformers suppoited his nomination, Mr. C. would not be 


I 


elected; he believed Mr. C. to be in favour of responsible government, as ex- In your wisdom and prudence I confide for the regulation of the different 


a by a majority of that house, and on that belief he should give Mr. C. | important matters which must necessarily come before you. Canada, united 


is hearty support. 


Mr. Couk said a few words; and Mr. Chisley insisted that | under a constitution which the Imperial Legislature has framed with an earnest 


Mr. Cuvillier ought, in justice to himself, to make some broad and intelligible | desire for the welfare of this portion of the British Empire, cannot fail to pros- 


avowal of the opinions he entertained. 


Mr. Cartwright’s amendment having | per under prudent and sage counsels. The generous aid which I have already 


been withdrawn, and the original motion put, Mr. Cuvillier was elected by ac- | announced to you—the determination which | am also empowered to state on 
clamation. The clerk having officially declared Mr. C. duly elected, that gen- | the part of the Government to devote annually a large sum for the militery 
tleinan was led to the chair by his proposer and seconder, and having made the | defences of the Province—the fixed and settled determination which I have 
customary objection of his unfitness, which was overruled, returned thanks first | the Queen’s commands todeclare that her North American possessions shall 


in English and then in French. 


The motion of adjournment was then put by Sir A. McNab, which was op- 
posed by Mr. Aylwin. 


be maintained at all hazards as part of her Empire, are pledges of the sincerity 
with which the Mother Country desires to promote the prosperity of Canada, 


It is difficult to condense this factious gentleman's rea- and to assist in the well working of the new institutions which it has established. 


aons but they seemed to us to be—that, as Parliament cannot be legally consti- | The eyes of England are anxiously fixed upon the result of this great experi- 
tuted without the three branches meeting together, the meeting of the legisla- | ment. Should it succeed, the aid of Parliament in your undertakings—the 
ture could not be said to take place on the 14th, when the Assembly was in ig- confidence of British capitalists in the credit you may require from them—the 
norance of the existence of the Council: That, this being the case, the Assem- | Security which the British people will feel in seeking your shores and estab- 
bly had no powers beyond that expressly defined in the 33rd clause of the Union | lishing themselves on your fertile soil—may carry improvement to an unexam- 


would appear as opponents of the Government; and it is admitted that their) 
votes joined with those of the French and rebel factions would seriously endanger 
Lord Sydenham’s majority. But those who entertained such opinions knew little ” 
of the persons they spoke of. The Conservatives of Canada, although they 
owe little to Lord Sydenham, would not be found in opposition when there was 
nothing to oppose. The Speech was unexceptionable and contained not one 
sentence on whieh an honest man could found an opposition. Should a Gover- 
nor at any time propose unconstitutional measures, or any act that would tend to 
dim the lustre of the crown, impair the strength of the connexion with England, 
or in any way to force on measures manifestly injurious to the provinee, the 
Conservatives would be found at their post, ready and determined to vindicate 
all their professions, their opinions, and their principles. 

But his Excellency has still the Gosford leaven in him ;—he rewards those 
who have heretofore been the enemies of the mother country. Mr. Parke, who 
has lately received the valuable appointment of Surveyor General of the Pro- 
vince, would seem to have nothing to recommend him but that of being a con- 
stant opposer of the government ; and it is further stated that his conduct was 


equivocal during Mackenzie’s rebellion. This plan, however, of discouraging 
friends and rewarding enemies has been long in vogue at the Colonial office, the 
effects of which are duly seen and deeply deplored by every loyal inhabitant of 
the Kingdom. Such infatuation is inconceivable, and would be incredible had 
we not so many examplesof it. Tous it seems like repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards, which instead of laying evil spirits only tends to raise them, 





Act—viz : the election of a Speaker—and could not adjourn: That if Parlia- pled height. The rapid advance of trade and immigration within the last 
ment was to date from the 15th when the Assembly went to the Council to meet | eighteen months afford ample evidence of the effects of tranquillity in 


the Governor, the proclamation calling parliament together for the actual de- | restoring confidence and promoting prosperity. 


May no dissensions mar 


spatch of business was nugatory. In either case therefore, this led to a very the flattering prospect which is open before us—may your efforts be steadily 
long and warm debate, not so much on the mere law of the question as upon the | directed to the great practical improvements of which the Province stands 


consequences attempted to be inferred ; it being contended that if this important 


so much in need, and under the blessing of that Providence which has hitherto 


error had been committed, the legal advisers of the Crown were incompetent, | preserved this portion of the British dominions, may your counsels be so guided 


and could not possess the confidence of the House. 
came one indirect attempt to censure the present Executive. 


The question therefore be- | a8 to ensure to the Queen attached and loyal subjects, and to United Canada 
The motion to | @ prosperous and contented people. 





adjourn was carried by a majority of 20, the votes being 47 to 27. It has been 


DIED—Of Bronchitis, at sea, on the 9th inst., on his passage from Savannah to this | gay and fashionable season is expected. 


always insisted upon by the Reformers that the Conservatives would offer a fac- | port, accompanied by his father, Thomas B. Glen, in the 28th year of his age, eldest 


tious opposition to Lord Sydenham, but how triumphant a refutation of this trial | $0" f Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Barclay, of College Place. 


was shown on Monday ; the Conservatives held the fate of the Executive in meumey ie te eity. 
their hands—their votes indeed carried the question against the Aylwinites. We 


His remains were interred on 


On the 16th iust., Frances Matilda, infant of Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Burgwyn, and grand- | ever been witnessed in America,was recently exhibited at the ground of the St. 
daughter of Anthony Barclay, Esq. 


We shall return to the proceedings of the Legislature again shortly. 





The accounts from Saratoga Springs, notwithstanding the unfavourable state 
of the weather, represent that the Hotels of that fashionable place of resort 
are rapidly filling ; upwards of one thousand persons had already assembled 
a week since. The United States Hotel kept by Messrs. Thomas and Marvin, 
is as usual the grand centre of attraction ; the extensive grounds and spacious 
accommodations of the house give that establishment peculiar advantages. A 





Cricket.—One of the finest specimens of play, at this noble game, that has 





hope that Lord Sydenham will read this important Session a right. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-2a 8 3-4 per cent. prem. 


George Cricket Club of New York,in a match at single wicket played by Messrs. 





PROVINCE OF CANADA. 
, Legislative Council Chamber, Kingston, June 15, 1841. 
This day at two o’clock, P. M., his Excellency the Governor-General pro- 


GUNS aAMiwBioOw. 


| 





ceeded in state to the Chamber of the Legislative Council in Parliament Build- 
ing. The members of the Legislative Council being there assembled, His Ex- | == 
cellency was pleased to command the attendance of the members of the As- 

sembly, and that House being present, Austin Cuvillier, Esq.,M. P. P., for 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1841. 


By this time there are, in all probability, stirring times in the British Home 


the County of Huntingdon, informed His Excellency that the choice of the Dominion. The dissolution of Parliament under existing circumstances, and 
Assembly had fallen upon him to betheir Speaker. The Speaker then demand- with so many bad features in the conduct of ministers, cannot fail to have 
ed his customary privileges, which His Excellency having granted, was pleased | Toused up the energies of every patriotic elector in the country, and if fairly 


to open the First Session of the First Parliament of the Province of Canada, 

with the following Speech from the Throne :— 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly: 


and fully viewed must inevitably terminate in their disgrace and dismissal. 
is impossible to shut out the view of their imbecility as a Cabinet, the puerility 
of their projects, their repeated miserably and shameful defeats, and the tena- 


lt 


I have deemed it right to assemble you at the earliest possible period which city with which nevertheless they cling to responsibilities to which they have 


the circumstances of the Province, and the duties imposed upon me by the 
Imperial Act for the Union of the Canadas, under which this Legislature is 


been again and again proved to be inadequate. 


It is : vari 7 
constituted, have admitted: and it is with sincere satisfaction that I now . possible enough for the people — bedy to be of various — wae 
meet you to deliberate on the great and important interests committed to our reepect to foreign politics, but all feel nearly alike on the subject of public 


charge. 


A subject of Her Majesty, an inhabitant of this Province, has been forcibly 
detained in the neighbouring States, charged with a pretended crime. No time 
was lost by the Executive of this Province in remonstrating against this pro- 


expenditure, and its concomitant, Taxation. 
its cause, and well is it when public expenditure will bear such examination. It 
is more than doubtful that this is not the case under the p esent government ; 


The last leads men te look into its 


ceeding, and provision was made for insuring to the individual the means of = ~_ whether we look into the India warfare, that of Syria, of Canada, 
defence, pending the further action of Her Majesty’s Government. The | of China, there will still be found irrefragable proofs of gross error in 


Queen's Representative at Washington has since been instructed to demand 
his release. Of the result of that demand I am not yet apprised, but I have 
the Queen’s commands to assure her faithful subjects in Canada of Her Ma- 


policy, scandalous neglect of duty, wanton extravagance of the public funds,and 
all resulting in wrong and indignity offered to the British empire. Neither the 


jesty’s fixed determination to protect them with the whole weight of Her honour nor the welfare of the country thereforecan be considered in safe custody 


power. 


while in the hands of men who, after devising foolishly, fly from expedient to ex- 


Arrangements were completed during the course of last summer by which, pedient in the miserable hope that one of their random shots may hit, but who, 





under the directions of the Treasury, the rates of Postage between all parts of 





Gill and Bailey on the one side, and Messrs. Green and Wheatman on the 
other. The match was in two innings, and was won by the first named party. 
Mr. Bailey got all the runs in the first innings on his side,amounting to 12; the 
winning party made 17 runs in all, and the losers made 10. Nevertheless the 
parties were well matched, and the batting, bowling, and fielding on both sides, 
deserve unqualified praise. A large company was on the ground, and nothing 
could surpass the decorum with which the play was witnessed. The Club gives 
fair promise of an assemblage of good cricketers. 





That long established periodical, The New York Mirror, presents its readers 
with numerous specimens of the Fine Arts, in a Series of Engravings from the 
works of eminent painters, executed on steel by approved artists. fr the num- 
ber for the present week is one of peculiar excellence and upon an interesting 
subject. It isthe “‘ Death of Luath,” the favorite dog of a Scottish master. : 
The master and his children are wistfully costemplating the expiring throes of 


the faithful animal, and the whole scene is full of pathos. The plate is every Ut 

way a gem of art, and the legend which accompanies it in this number is € 

prettily given. 
Biography and Poetical Remains of Margaret Miller Davidson.— By Wash- } 


ington Irving. Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. This isa highly interesting 
work, the subject of it being a highly gifted young lady, who died at the early 
age of fifteen, but who had already given proof of poetical talent and of noble 
and delicate feeling which in after years might have made her distinguished as 


another Hemans, Sedgwick, or Sigourney. The biography is drawn up in the | [pa . 
elegant manner that might be expected from such a pen as Irving, and together if 
with the poetry of the lamented and amiable young authoress furnish out a vo- ay 
lume that deserves to be widely disseminated. ti 

7! 


We are indebted to Mr. Millet, 329 Broadway, for the following New Masic, 
“ Gaily from War Returning,” the much admired Cavatina sung by Mr. Horn- 
castle in the grand opera of La Gazza Ladra, composed by Rossini. “Oh! 
Forget me,” ballad sung by Mr. Bishop and Mr. Manvers, words by George 
although unable to vindicate their short-sighted policy, are yet shameless enough Moore, Esq., music by S. Nelson. 
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THE MILL OF POULDU. 
(PROM MISS COSTELLO'S FORTHCOMING ROMANCE, “ THE QUEEN'S POISONER.”’) 
In the old mill of Pouldu, not far from the point of rock which seems to cleave 
" the roaring waves at its feet, lived the miller Trevihan, who was more than a 
hundred years old, and had lived in that mill as long as any man could remember 
He had witnessed as many shipwrecks as there are nights in the year; he had 
seen as many steeples stricken with lightning as there are weeks; and no one 


_ could say how many times he had beheld the Doll men with dancing dwarfs cir- 


cling round its huge stones. He had visited the Towrygans in their caves ; and 

he knew all things past and to come. ; 2 

He was d sh in stature, and his large bragaw-bras, (Culottes.) iike great 

- flour-sacks, seemed to bury him in their folds. His long thin legs were finished 

Hia big head rested on his breast, which was prominent and 

inted ; his mouth was wide and grinning, and his two eyes unlike each other. 

n he sat at night in his mill, smoking his short pipe, he looked like a fiend 
risen up amidst the darkness ; yet this frightful monster dared to love one of the 
prettiest girls in the parish. Her name was Francique, and she was betrothed to 
sailor, Kerias, who had been out for several weeks at sea ; and during 
his absence her father, who was very avaricious, lent an ear to the proposals of 
the dwarf. ; , oP 
“ But Trevihan is old and hideous,” said the pretty maiden, ‘and Kerias is so 
handsome and young ; besides, I gave him my promise, and I will wed none bux 
H ” 

f when Trevihan heard this, he said to himself, ‘It is true I look aged, but | 
have the power to renew my youth; and why should I not again have recourse 
to the Tourigan, who will aid me?” 

Accordingly he went into the pine-wood of Kérisonet, and there, in the midst 
of the trees, by the side of a little fountain, he saw the fairy combing her hair. 

“ What would you with me?” said she. “ Fifty years ago, and ten before 
‘that, you came to me for youth; if I grant it you again, you must give me 
up your bride to nurse my little changeling, as you have done all your brides be- 

” . 


_ She shall be yours a year and a day after I have married her,” said the mil- 

er. He drew his knife, and spilled three drops of his blood into the fountain ; a 

‘cloud rose out of it, and covered him all round; when it cleared away there 

" stvod in his place a handsome young mariner, gay and sprightly, who took his 

way back to the village, and stopped at the gate of Francique. 

“Open, open, Francique,” said he; “I am Kerias, come back from sea to 
claim your promise.” 

| Very happy was the pretty maiden when she saw her lover, and she welcomed 

with embraces ; but she bade him hasten away, for her father had forbidden 

her to hold discourse with him, as she was to marry the dwarf of the mill of 


Fear not,” said her lover, “‘he is no longer here to trouble you; no one has 
en him at his mill, and it is said he has fallen over the cliff into the sea. Iam 
, and your father will not refuse me your hand.” _ 

father of Francique loved gold, and as Kerias had plenty, ard the dwarf 
appeared no more, he gave his consent, and the wedding-day was fixed by Fran- 
cique! But Francique was always unhappy : she did not feel ber first love for 
Kerias; she shuddered when he came near her, and always wished him away ; 
and at last she could endure her feelings no longer, and resolved to make a pil- 
rithage to the chapel of Ste. Ninoc’h, on the borders of the wood of Kérisonet. 
She fot up one morning by daybreak, and pursued her way ; she had not gone 
far when a little white we suddenly started out of a brake, and began to play 
round her. She was much alarmed, and walked on, saying her paternoster all 
the way ; for she knew, whoever sees the white fawn of Ste. Ninoc’h wil! lose 
her husband on the day of her marriage. The fawn kept gamboling before her, 
and she thought the whole time of all she had heard of that mysterious animal. 

A thousand years ago this fawn was pursued by hunters, and took refuge in the 

oratory of Ste. Ninoc’h, whose hermitage was in this wood. Ever since then 
the fawn haunted these glades, and, though constantly hunted and attacked, it re- 
mained unhurt. When she got to the chapel it vanished, and there she said her 
prayers devoutly, and laid her distaff and flax on the altar with pious care. After 
some time she Tete the place to return home, her heart much lightened, and as 
she reached the edge of the wood she met Kerias coming to meet her, and, to her 
surprise, felt towards him the same affectionas ever. She told him she had now 
no regrets, and would no longer delay naming the wedding-day. Kerias smiled, 
and replied that he had that morning only returned from sea, and was rejoiced to 
find such happiness awaited him. 
“Tam,” he said, “as poor as ever; and will your father consent ?” 
“« What can you mean!” replied the maiden ; ‘is not everything ready, and 
“fay consent alone wanting, not my father’s, for that he has given? As for be- 
poor, that is a joke, as we know, and he thinks it a very good one. For my- 
self, it is yon I love, not your gold ; and to-morrow I will be your wife.” 
ing was ready next morning ; the bride-maids, and men with their 







tor of weddings) full of merriment. She was taken to church by her father and 
her friends ; but as she alighted from her little white horse at the door, to the 
surprise of all, two trains spproached from opposite roads, and preceding them 
appeared two young men in sailors’ dress, both so like each other, that it was im- 
possible to pronounce which was or was not Kerias. The bride shrieked with 
astonishment, but ran immediately to the one whom her heart told her was the 
true; but her father insisted on the other being the real bridegroom, and a great 
contention ensued. While this was going on the priest came forward, and bade 
them all enter the church, which they did. 

“Now,” said he, ‘I will marry this maiden to both these men, in the name 
of the blessed Ste. Ninoc’h, who will reveal which is the true one. Till to-night, 
let every one watch in the churchyard ; the bride and the two bridegrooms shall 
remain close to the altar with me, and Heaven will provide for the rest.” 

All was done as the priest had commanded, and they remained in prayer during 
the rest of that day. At the close of evening the churchyard gate suddenly 
opened next the wood, and in the sight of all alittle white fawn came trotting 
up to the church-porch. As soon as one of the bridegrooms saw this he became 
agitated, and uttered strange sounds ; his garments began to rustle, and his body 
to swell : suddenly he burst forth with a long loud howl, his clothes disappeared, 
and a hideous wolf darted out of the church in pursuit of the white fawn, which 
bounded off into the wood. 

The true Kerias and his beloved remained thunderstruck, and falling on their 
knees at the altar thanked the blessed saint for their deliverance. The dwarf 
of the mill was never seen again alive ; but his spirit may be sometimes beheld 
hovering amongst the ruins of the mili of Pouldu, sometimes in the shape of an 
aged and deformed man, sometimes as a Loup-garou, when he utters such hideous 
and appalling howls, that the old mill trembles, and— 





Suntmary. 


Lord Brougham is expected to arrive in London about the middle of the pre- 
sent month, from Italy. 

Prince Metternich.—Prince Metternich has celebrated the 68th anniversary 
of his birth at his summer palace, in the suburb of Rennweg. 

Autograph of Shakspeare.—A large attendance of the curious in autographs 
and lovers of literature was attracted on Monday at the auction-rooms of Messrs. 
Evans, of Pall Mall, on account of its being the day appointed for the sale of 
an “undoubted autograph of the immortal Shakspeare,” appended to a deed, 
which was at length knocked down for 165]. 15s. to Mr. Elkins. 





The Duchess of Kent.—Her Royal Highness will proceed, in the first in- 


stance, to Brussels, on a visit to the King and Queen of the Belgians, and will 
afterwards visit Germany. The Prince of Leiningen will accompany his royal 
mother, and is expected to return to England in the autumn with the Royal 
Duchess. 


A Chinese Map of the World.—A tolerable idea of the advanced state of 
Chinese geography may be gathered from a glance at a map of the world pro- 
duced by them. It is two feet wide by three and a half high, and is almost co- 
vered with China! Inthe left hand corner, at the top isa sea three inches 


square, in which are delineated, as islands, and of very small size, Europe, En- | 


gland, France, Holland, Portugal, and Africa! Holland is as large as all the rest, 
and Africa is not so big as the top of one’s littie finger. 
is Russia, very large. How it must astonish the Celestials to find that they are 
obliged to bow to the power of one of these small islands ! 

Fortifications. —A letter dated Berlin, the 24th ult, states that the King of 
Prussia had decided that the walls of Potsdam should be taken down, and that 
it was expected the walls of Berlin would meet the same fate, and that bou- 
levards would be planted in their place. 

Thauatometer—A letter from Berlin speaks of an invention by Dr. Nasse, 
professor of the University of Bonn, to which he has given the name of Thaua- 


tometer, and which furnishes immediate and positive evidence, whether life be | 


extinct in the animal subject or not. 

Royal Polytechnic Institution —The latest curiosities at this attractive exhibi- 
tion are some self-going clocks, which are most remarkably ingenious specimens 
of mechanism, the invention of M. Moineau, a Frenchman. They never want 
winding up, for wherever there is a door, a window, a fireplace, a chimney, a 
cistern, or anything of that kind, perpetual motion can be communicated to the 
works, 

Tron Houses.--Mr. Rigaud, of Brussels, has constructed an iron house,which, 
according to the statements published, appears to answer the objects intended in 


The nothern frontier | 


Fhe Albion. _ 


| a satisfactory manner. The walls are hollow, and the hot air circulates from a 
central point in the kitchen, through the intervals in the walls, and by means of 
valves the quantity to be admitted may be regulated. A house consisting of 
seventeen rooms will cost £1,165, while a house of the same size in brick 
would cost £1,157. The rooms are arranged on three floors. The whole 
weight is 797 1-4 tons, avoirdupois (810,000 kilogrammes.) The advantage of 
this structure of house is represented to be its permanent nature, and the facili- 
ty with which it may be moved. The expense of carrying it from Brussels to 
Lieve, to Ghent, or to Antwerp would be about £25. 

A Derry wag, a few days ago, asked a friend if he was aware that the minis- 
try had all become apprentice boys. ‘No! is it possible ?’’ said the credulous 
acquaintance. ‘* Why, do you not perceive,” replied the wag, ‘they have 
adopted the motto, ‘ no surrender.’ ”’ 

Manufacture of Soda Water.—In the course of a lecture delivered on Fri- 
day evening, at the Royal Institution, on the manufacture of soda-water, some 
curious facts connected with that branch of trade were mentioned. A very great 
majority of what is sold as soda-water does not contain one grain of soda, but 
is merely plain water impregnated with carbonic acid gas; not because soda is 
too expensive an article, but because the apparatus for forcing the gas into mere 
water costs about £70 or £80, whereas the cost of mackinery requisite to im- 
pregnate water containing a solution of soda, is from £3,000 to £4,000. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., recently appointed to succeed Captain Elliot as 
our plenipotentiary in China, is highly esteemed for his intelligence and firm- 
ness. He was the East India Company’s president, at Cutch, and there, as 
well as elsewhere, had proved himself eminently fitted for important public 
trusts. We believe that the gallant young officer who threw himself into Herat 
during its siege by the Persians, and, in fact, assumed the whole direction of its 
successful defence, is the nephew of Sir Henry. 

An enormous organ is now being erected in the Abbey St. Denis. It con- 
tains about 6,000 pipes, amongst which are some measuring 52 feet, and weigh- 
ing 12,000lbs. This magnificent instrument is nearly completed. 

The installation of the Marquis of Breadalbane as Lord Rector of Glasgow 
| University took place on Saturday week, in the Common Hall of the College, 
| in presence of the Faculty of the University, the students, and a numerous as- 
| semblage of ladies. 
| The friends of the celebrated Curran will shortly place in the aisle of Christ 


| Church Cathedral, Dublin, a cenotaph in commemoration of this illustrious 
Irishman. 


Theconsumption of gas in London is now reckoned at nearly nine millions of 
cubic feet in every twenty-four hours, giving a light equal to that of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight of tallow candles. 

Speaking of Nelson’s coxswain, Sykes, the Kentish Mercury savs—‘* On 
Saturday last, this venerable tar suddenly expired at his little fishmonger’s 
shop, in Church Passage, Greenwich. He was upwards of eighty years of 
age. Sykes wasa most daring fellow, and was with Lord Nelson during the 
whole of the time of his glorious deeds. 
self at the battle of Trafalgar. 


His bravery deserved greater reward than it 
received. Peace to his manes.”’ 


Sykes was a native of the city of Lincoln. 


beverage, and find, after all, that there is no surer way of having coffee clear and 
strong, than pursuing the plan here given. Beat up an egg—two for a large 
pot—and mix it well with the coffee till you have formed it into a ball; fill the 
pot with cold water, allowing room enough to put in the ingredients ; let it 
simmer very gently for an hour, but do not think of stirring it on any account ; 
just before it is required, put the pot on the fire, and warm it well; but, as you 
value the true aroma, take care that it does not boil. Pour it off gently, and 
you will have as pure and strong an extract of the Indian berry as you can de- 
sire. Use white sugar candy, in powder, in preference to sugar ; cream, if at- 
tainable ; if not, boiled milk.— Benson Hill's Epicure’s Almanac. 

Good Advice.—Be and continue poor, young man, while others around you 
grow rich by fraud and disloyalty ; be without place or power, while others beg 
their way upward; bear the pain of disappointed hopes, while others gain the 
accomplishment of theirs by flattery ; forego the gracious pressure of the hand, 
for which others cringe and crawl. Wrap yourself in your own virtue, and seek 
a friend, and your daily bread. If you have, in such a course, grown gray with 
unblenched honour, bless God and die. — Heinzelmann. 


The Death of Burns.—On the near approach of death he returned to his own 
house, in a spring-cart, and having left it at the foot of the street, he could just 
totter up to his door. The last words his hand had strength to put on paper 
were to his wife's father, and were written probably within an hour of his return 
home. ‘‘ My dear sir—Do for Heaven’s sake send Mrs. Armour here immediately. 
My wife is hourly expected to be put to bed. Good God! what a situation for 
| her to be in, poor girl, without a friend! I returned from sea-bathing quarters 

to-day, and my medical friends would almost persuade me that I am better; but 
I think and feel that my strength is so gone that the disorder will prove fatal to 
me. Your son in-law, R.B.”’ This is not the letter of aman in delirium, nor 
was the letter written afew days before from the Brow to ‘“ my dearest love.” 
But next day he wasdelirious, and the day after too,though on being spoken to he 
roused himself into collected and composed thought, and was, ever and anon, for 
a few minutes himself—Robert Burns. In this delirum there was nothing to 
distress the listeners and the lookers on—words were heaid that to them had no 
meaning—mistakings made by the parting spirit among its language now in 
confusion breaking up, and sometimes words of trifling import about trifling 
things—about incidents and events unnoticed in their happening, but now 
strangely cared for in their final repassing before the closed eyes just ere the 
dissolution of a dream. Nor did his death-bed want for affectionate and 
faithful service. The few who were privileged to tend it did so tenderly and 
reverently,—now by the side of the sick wife, and now by that of the dying 
husband. Maxwell, a kind physician, came often to gaze in sadness where no 
skill could retieve. Findlater, supervisor of excise, sat by his bedside the night 
before he died ; and Jessie Lewars, daughter and sister of a gauger, was his sick 
nurse. Had he been her own father she could not have done her duty with a 
more perfect devotion of her whole filial heart, and her name will never die; 
| ‘ here eternised on earth,” hy the genius of the poet, who for all her Christian 
| kindness to him and his, had long cherished towards her the teuderest grati- 
tude.—His children had been taken care of by friends,and were led in to be near 
him now that his hour wascome. His wife in her own bed knew it, as soon as 
her Robert was taken from her; and the great poet of the Scottish people, who 
had been born ‘‘inthe auld clay biggin” on a stormy winter night, died in a 
| humble tenement on a bright summer morning, among humble folk, who com- 
posed his body, and, according to custom, strewed around it flowers brought 
| from their own gardens.—Professor Wilson's Essay. 
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} UROPEAN AGENCY.—H. Keenan, European Agent, has returned at his appointed 
time, to the United States, and will leave Pittsburgh, Pa., as heretofore, on the 
| first day of September, on his annual voyage to Europe, sailing from New York in the 
| latter part of said month, on his fifteenta tour through England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, &c., and will return to America in May, 1842. He will make collections of 
legacies, Debts, Annuities, Hereditary Property, and payments, and remittances of 
} money to ali the principal towns in Ireland or Great Britain, by cheques at sight on the 
Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Banks in England, searches in the public offices, and 
| legal proceedings in the Courts conducted, and transaction of such other business in 
| which he has hitherto been engaged. Instruction and information given on applying 
personally, or by post paid letters, addressed. 
H. KEENAN, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

and European Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 23-3t* 
MAZONE BONNETS, (so called from the French name of a particular dress for 
Ladies.)—MRS. WHITTINGHAM has received a smali quantity of the above fash- 
ionable Bonnets, and expects to have a constant supply of them for sale at her ware- 
rooms, 387 Broadway. 


New York, June Ist 1841. 


* 
I C. CHAMPAIGN.—The subscribers having received the agency for the sale of this 
e old and favorite brand, will be constantly supplied with the same in baskets of 1 
dozen quarts, and 2 do pints. GRACIE & CO., 14 Broad street 
In Store—Crescent,Heidsieck, and other favorite brands, with an assortment of choice 
wines in wood and glass. Orders addressed as above from other places will receive 
attention. May 22, 6t 


Dt. GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St.. New York. apr2i-tf 


} MAZONE BONNETS.—The *‘ Amazone” Bonnets, the new and elegant article, is 
now for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Milli- 
| ners, where Ladies are invited to call and examine them. May |}. 
a attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an 
| entirely new article in the Hat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 
under patent, both in Europe and in this country. Combining as it does, all the quali- 
| ties required, such as excellence of material, lightness, durability, and variety of shape 
and color, it is destined to play henceforward a great part in that branch of business 
and the fashions of the day, winter or summer, particularly as of late years a general 
want has been felt for something really good, that could take the place of all the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other, 
and which, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 
coarse straw as a last resort 
The “ AMAZONE” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, although naturally 
soft and elastic 2 
Samples are exhibited, particulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 





N.Y. May 1, It. 

Ww": H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No, 
3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner forthe States 

of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 


South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c.. 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and a 
ments to be used or recorded in said States 


with au- 
other instru- 
Also, to take depositions to be used inthe 
ourts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

D7 W.H.M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
them with instructions, (post paid aprl0ot 


June 26, 


| D*. measery, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 mreaawey, eeren in War. 


He most of all distinguished him- | 





To make Coffce.—I have tried nearly every method of preparing this Arabian | 





rie St.,c thalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
° Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott's 
patients during his absence. : 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be pogeened to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. y 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 

makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 

inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put e. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in fail on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


~ BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
Q\ TEAM ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from — and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 
rom 


es his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Op 
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Boston, alifax, Liverpool 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, E 
Caledonia a March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 
Acadia, — - : March-19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, ements 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May Il, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, —-- —- June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
Caledonia, _—— July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, _—_—— 
Acadia, July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust 1, August 3, 
Columbia, ooo August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, ——ae 
Britannia -—— a August 19 

Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 


From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

The ‘“* UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I? For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to * 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
IIE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each montk as follows : 
From New York 
ist March, July and Nov. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. 








From Havre 
16th April, Aug., and Dee. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept.and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The peice of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agentis,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 


sail :-- 


Oneida, J. Funk, master, 





From Bristol 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, 
Thursday, 27th May, 
Wednesday, I4th July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, 
The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewarda fee, 
$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
For woige or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
Apr 2it RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the lat Sth and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


From New York 
Saturday, let May, 1841, 
Saturday, !9th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 











Ships. , Masters. Days of — from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. [April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, “« 16, “ 16, “* thay 1,8ept. 3,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, o &.* Bese ee e& ¢ 5 = §® 
Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. S| “ 94, “ 94, “ 94 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “ 6-16, “© 16, “ Mifune 1,0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, C. Stoddard, . | ot Wade | ike Zr @& & G 
Albany, Watson, fay 8, Sept. 8,Jan. §| “ 24, “ 4, « & 
Silvie DeGrasse, J, Weiderholdi} “ 16, “ 16, “ Iiffiuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, ee Tn Fe (F. » & PR 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.|fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. S| “ , ~ we, .* & 
Sully, WCThompso:| “16, “16, “ IéjAug. 1,Dec 1,Apri] 1 
lowa W. W. Pell, oe Oh Some o? Bie a = fr * § 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil) sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New 








Days of Sailing from 


York. London, 
St. James, W.HSebor, /|Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, | - & =. Pies ee, “ 2 
Gladiator, T Britton, on. ¢* @ © 


20 Marc h7, July 7, Nov. 7 
“ 17 17 “ 


Mediator, Oct. 1 oe 17 
“ 


J. M.Chadwick, Feb. 1, June 1, 
“ 


, 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “ WH 10, a*¢* 7 “ff * & 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ §620, * 20,  20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “* 17, “ W, & 17 
Samson, Smith, - «10, * 


10 “ 97, “ oF “ OT 
20'May 7, Sept. 
1! “ 17 “ 


), fy 
Hendrick Hudson, E E. Morgan, * ni * 7, Jan. 7 
17 “ 


Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. ’ 7, 17 
Toronto, IR.Griswold, | * 10, * 10, “  * & * Ga * 
Westminster, G. Moore, 1 « 20, 20, * gQ0jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. co of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 





York. Liverpool. 
Mar. 7 


Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Aug. 25, Dec, 25, April 25 
“ “ 


Virginian, |Higgins, 13 13, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 

New York, |W.C.Barstow,| “19, “ 19, “ 19 & 7° 7 

Roscius, \J. Collins, og, * 2” * ee we * 1 * 8 

Cambridge, II. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 

Independence, |Wortman, | ~. 2 an a, Bie 

Sheffield, “13, “ 18,  13/0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
| ¢ 


Oxford, 
Siddons, 

North America, 
Roscoe, 

S. Whitney, 


J. Rathbone, ¥, 
N.B. Palmer,| ‘“ 25, “ 25, 9% 
A.B. Lowber,|Sept.1, Jan. 1, 

H. Huttleson,| “ 7; 
Thompson, “im * 4%. “ 
Columbus, |Cropper, a = aa @ 7, 
Sheridan, \Depeyster, | “ 25, “ 25, «& a 13, “« 13,“ 13 
South America, |Bailey, jOct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} 

G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | 7 , 

United States, (J. G. Fisher, re € 3 = 


X. P Allen, 





5, 
13\Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. 1 
i d “6 “ 


England, IB. L. Waite, | “1 “ 19, 19 #. 9, 7, 7 
Garrick, A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 95, “eg * 2 @¢ &.” & 
Europe, la. C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19 “« yo, “© 19 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. © 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield. and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot. 

Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., ivenpo 
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